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The School Time’s Here 


There's the yellow on the roadside of the blooming goldenrod, 

And the color in the cornfields where the ripened tassels nod; 
There’s the deeper blue than wonted in the tranquil, turquoise sky, 
And the foamy, fluffy, fleeciness of the clouds afloating by; 

There’s the touch of tender thoughtfulness upon the atmosphere 
That tell us summer's over and the school time’s here. 
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You can see it in the faces of the boys and girls you meet; 
They've a businesslike expression, semi-serious and sweet; 

Their clothes reflect the feeling that all nature verifies, 

And you know that things are different by the twinkle of their eyes. 
E’en the dogs and cats and chickens seem to know a change is near, 
When vacation days are over and the school time's here. 


There’s a meaning in this time of year that makes a person feel 
That things are as they ought to be throughout our commonweal; 
For there’s not much use of worrying, so far as I can see, 

About the Bolsheviki and our nation’s destiny; 

For no mean hand will take the helm our ship of state to steer 
When every year throughout our land the school time's here. 
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The Picture 
Puts 
INTEREST 
and 
EAGERNESS 
into the 
Pupil’s Daily 
Work 











Shooting Well with Eightly Quarts of Nitro- 
Glycerine, Oil Field, Pa. U. S. A. (Copyright, 
Keystone View Conipany). 


Every one knows the advantage of SEEING over 
any other method of learning. 


The KEYSTONE SYSTEM of Stereographs and 
Lantern Slides enables the pupil to VISUALIZE EACH 
DAY’S LESSON. 


Complete co-ordination with daily text made _ pos- 


sible by a TEACHERS GUIDE, fully indexed. 


Demonstrations and Further Information on Request 


Write Department C 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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Holden Book Covers 


Always Profitable--NOW 
NECESSARY 





It has always been recognized as wise and prudent to protect 
text books from the hard wear they get simply because 1: 


makes them last longer. 


With the constantly rising cost of books it now becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to prolong their life with some simple, dur 


able Cover. 


Holden Book Covers 


\re Today In Use in More than 
4,000 Leading American Schools 


Because: 
They are simple and easily adjusted. 
They require no cutting or pasting. 
They have a smooth hard surface. 
They are rain proof and dirt proof. 
They double the life of the book. 
They keep it neat and clean. 


Making every school appropriation last longer, leaving 

just so much more money to swell the salary budget. 

A sample copy, set for the asking, will show at a glance 
where Holden Covers excel. 


— THE — 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
Springfield Massachusetts 
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THE WORLD 


AFTER THE GREAT WAR 


BRIGHAM & McFARLANE’S ESSENTIALS 
OF GEOGRAPHY, First Book and Sec- 
ond Book, Revised 


HART’ S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE | 
UNITED STATES, Revised 


PERRY AND PRICE’S AMERICAN HIST- 
ORY, Second Book. Revised 








1 OS! 2S 12 ws. vase 


These new books reflect the world spirit and the world con- 
ditions as they are today. The territorial changes, the location 
and boundaries of the new countries established by the Peace Treat- 
ies and the geographical effects on the older countries are presented 
with great clearness. 


New York o 
— American Book Company 
bese 330 East 22nd Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Superintendents 
and Teachers 


Buy Your Furniture and Supplies Now 


Don’t Wait Longe: 


CATALOG NO. 24 


Prepared to assist the 


CATALOG NO. 23 
Shows complete line 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


MOULTHROP 
MOVABLES 


ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 
TABLET ARM CHAIRS 


PLAYGROUND APPA- 
RATUS 


SHELDON INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 


WAYNE SCHOOL CARS 


WATERBURY HEATERS 
and CLOSETS 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


teacher in selection of 
busy work material teach- 


ing aids such as 


CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
SEWING CARDS 

RAFIA REEDS 
MOLDING MATERIALS 


WORD AND NUMBER 
BUILDERS 


This Book will help 
solve your problems and 
make teaching a pleasure, 





NO. 29 SINGLE DESKS 
Carried in stock at Kansas City 
Immediate shipment 


“Never before in history has there been-such a scarcity of school equipmen’ 
Schools will open in September with less adequate equipment for the proper 


housing of school children than ever before.” 
COMPLETE STOCK KANSAS CITY 


To meet such a situation as this we stocked heavily during the early part of the 
year in school desks, movable chairs, and supplies of all kinds. The Excellent 
shipping facilities of Kansas City will enable us to serve you well. 


Superior School Supply Co. 


1533 Walnut Streets, 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


Long Distance Telephone Bell Grand 206. Be sure our catalogs are in your files. 
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PROFESSOR HOMER LAWSON ROBERTS 


The teachers and the people of the State were shocked beyond 
expression on August 26th when the press of the State heralded 
the news of the tragic death of Professor H. L. Roberts of Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. 

Professor Roberts was known throughout the State and loved by 
all who had come in contact with him. His devotion to the profes- 
sion had been an inspiration to myriads of young teachers and many 
who had become tired and discouraged through long years of service 
had received new courage and enthusiasm from the fount of his 
faithfulness. 

As a member of the State Teachers’ Association he had rendered 
much service to the profession. In its councils, on its committees and 
as one of its executive officers his voice was always on the side of 
right and justice. His mind trained to science saw things as they 
were. He was not led a stray by fascinating theories and an ignis 
fatuus was recognized by him as such, but he was always alive to op- 
portunities for development of the schools and alertly conscious 
of every chance to improve the educational facilities of the State. 

Professor Roberts’ life had not been one of ease. His struggles 
had been many. At different times his health had been such as 
would have conquered a will less indomitable. His training in the 
science that he loved had been acquired in the face of obstacles 
which to the ordinary spirit would have been insurmountable. 
Yet his troubles were themes in which he never indulged. His spirit 
was embodied in cheerfulness and buoyant optimism. 

The months, weeks, days and even moments immediately preced 
ing his passing seemed the happiest of his whole life. The scholastic 
degree that he had earned long ago, but which for technical reasons 
had been withheld, had recently been given; his college had just 
granted to him a leave of absence to enjoy a year of study in one of 
the leading botanical gardens of the world; a prominent university 
had recently honored him; he had just well begun a vacation, long 
planned, in a country rich in his favorite lore and with the companion 
of his life in whose company he was supremely happy. And the 
moment before the fatal one he had stood in his boat and with en- 
raptured vision drunk in one of natures scenes in which his soul 
reveled. 


His form we shall not see again. His voice is forever still, but his 


‘‘echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever.” 
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The November Meeting 


The outlook for the November meeting 
of the Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is splendid. The attendance will, 
without doubt, be the largest in the history 
of the Association. The enrollment prom- 
ises to reach 20,000 and the attendance 
10,000. A great program is ready. Dr. 
W. A. Jessup, President of the University 
of Iowa, address the meeting on 
Thursday morning, November 11. Thurs- 
day afternoon is devoted to section meet- 


will 


ings. 

‘thursday evening, Dr. John H. Finley, 
Commissioner of Education of New York, 
and Dr. Marion L. Burton, President of 
ihe University of Michigan, will address 
the teachers. These are two of the strong- 
est educational speakers in the country. 
They are “live wires” and will transmit 
“live messages.” 

On Friday, November 12, Miss Theda 
Gildemeister of the Winona State Normal 
School will make two addresses. Miss Gil- 
demeister is one of the leaders of the 
country in elementary school methods. On 
the same day, Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick, the 
greatest thinker in America on the philoso- 
phy of education, will make two addresses. 
He will treat the “Socialized Recitation” 
and the “Project Method.” Friday is our 
big day. For on this day, we also have 
two addresses by Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, 
President of the University of Minnesota. 
In one of these addresses, he will discuss 
before the secondary teachers, the correct 
basis of classification in secondary schools. 
Also on Friday, we shall have two ad- 
dresses from Dr. Thomas M. Balliet of the 
University of New York City. One on 
“Training for Citizenship” and the other 
on “Moral Education.” 

In the making of this program, the rural 
teachers have not been neglected. Miss 
Omalia Bengston of Olivia, Minnesota, 
who has made a successful record as a 
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County Sueprintendent of Schools, will 
give two addresses before the rural school 
teachers on Friday afternoon. 

Saturday morning will be an “All Mis- 
souri Program.” Missouri problems will 
be discussed by Missouri people and a pro- 
gram of action decided upon. 

The first meeting of the House of Dele- 
gates will be held on Thursday, November 
11. Every Community Teachers’ Associa- 
tion should see that its delegates are pres- 
ent at the opening meeting of the House of 
Delegates which will be about 11:30 on 
Thursday morning. 

Very respectfully, 
GEORGE MELCHER, President 
Mo. State Teachers’ Association 


Vitalized Agriculture Exhibit 


Education to be valuable must function 
in the life of the pupils. Vitalized Agri- 
culture is the best of the recent additions 
to the rural school curriculum. County Su- 
perintendents of Schools and rural teach- 
ers are asked to cooperate in bringing to 
the State Association, a Vitalized Exhibit. 
No prizes are offered. The purpose is to 
show what is being done in Vitalized Ag- 
riculture. The exhibit may consist of Man- 
ual Training articles, knife racks, pig 
troughs, ironing boards, etc.; live stock 
charts and illustrations; soil charts and 
tests and experiments; feeding and dairy- 
ing charts; sewing and cooking exhibits. 

The County Superintendents in each 
county may gather all the exhibits from the 
county and install them or they may be 
sent diréct by the teachers. Convention 
Hall will be ready for the installation of 
exhibits on Wednesday, November 10. See 
that every article is marked so that it may 
be returned to its owner. Manual Training 
articles should be tagged. If teachers and 


County Superintendents are unable to in- 
stall the exhibits on Wednesday or Thurs- 
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day, ship them to George Melcher, Library 
Building, Kansas City, Mo., and they wih 


be properly installed. 


We hope that every county will send 
something to the exhibit. Be represented if 
only by one piece. 

Very respectfully, 
GEORGE MELCHER, President 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
(By authority of the Executive 


Committee of the Association. ) 


Health Exhibit 


The teaching of laws of health and the 
inculcation of right health habits are among 
the most important functions of the pub- 
lic schools. In view of the fact that 
health instruction has been much neglected 
in our schools, it has been thought wise to 
have a “Health [xhibit” at the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association. All schools 
and all teachers are invited to take part in 
the exhibit. No prizes are offered and no 
effort will be made to compare schools. 
The aim of the exhibit will be to illustrate 
methods of teaching the laws of health. 


Health posters of all kinds may be used; 
also illustrations showing balanced rations, 
food values, proper physical exercises, etc. ; 
posters showing the value of milk as 1 
food are desirable; posters showing a prop- 
er supper for a six year old. Any other 
meals are interesting. Laws of hygiene on 
posters with illustrations will be very ac- 
ceptable. The exhibit will be installed at 
Convention Hall. The Hall will be ready 
for installations of exhibits on November 
10. exhibitors may bring their exhibits and 
install them or they may be sent by express 
to George Melcher, Library Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and they will be installed in 
good form. All exhibits should be plainly 


marked so that they can be returned to the 
owner. 
Very respectfully, 
GEORGE MELCHER, President 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
(By authority of the Executive 
Committee of the Association. ) 


On another page of the SCHOOL AND 
ComMUNItTy will be found those sections 
of the Constitution relating to the Assemb- 
ly of Delegates and the Local Organiza- 
tions. Teachers should read these sections 
carefully and govern themselves according: 
ly. The following points should be especi- 
ally noted: 1. The Assembly of Delegates 

_ meets on the first day of 
ToCommunity the Annual Meeting 
Associations which this year will be 

November 11, at Kansas 
City. 2. Each Community Association is 
entitled to and should elect one represen- 
tative for each 25 members and major 
fraction thereof.. 3. The first delegate 
elected from each Community Association 
shall be a class room teacher, with excep- 
tions as noted in Section 2 of Article VII. 
|. Representatives shall be elected within 
thirty days preceding the Annual Meeting. 
lhe effectiveness of the organization 
will depend on the prompiness and respon- 
siveness of the Community Associations. 
Sach .\ssociation should be sure that it is 
represented in the Assembly of Delegates. 
Matters relating to the interests of the 
teachers and the schools should be discus- 
sed in the Community Associations and 
that person elected who seems best able 
really to represent the sentiment of the As- 
sociation. 

The Associations should also organize 
for work in their county and community. 
Prospects for progressive legislation were 
never so good in Missouri as now, but the 
initiation of legislation was always easy. 
To get the votes of the Legislature and the 
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signature of the Governor requires hard 
work from the legislative committee, but 
just as important is the work that must be 
done locally. The folks at home are the 
folks that the representatives and senators 
will obey ultimately. The voice that speaks 
to them from home may be and should be 
modulated by the teachers of the Commu- 
nity Associations. 

The aim of the Teachers Association ts 
the improvement of education. To improve 
education we must have better teachers. 
The first step toward better teachers is the 
improvement of salaries to make the pro- 
fession more attractive to higher grade 
eachers. ‘The second step is to inspire 
teachers to better fit themselves for their 

profession. Ideally this 
The Second Step would take place auto- 
in Missouri’s Edu- matically since the love 
cational Progress of the profession should 
lead teachers to straim 
every effort to perfect their training. Un- 
fortunately for a long time to come a 
large part of the teachers will be of the 
class which needs stimulation for this ef- 
fort. the 
lower grades of teachers and especially the 


This is particularly true of 


rural teachers. For these there should be 
soine special effort made to furnish some 
incentive for further study and develop- 
ment. The field of rural education is so 
important that the state may well under- 
take to furnish this a stimulus. As the 
preliminary effort in this direction the state 
dollar sum- 
school scholarship year at 
the state teachers colleges or 
the state university to the best rural 
teacher in each county of the 
The selection for this scholarship should 
be made on the basis of the teacher’s skill 
as a teacher, relation to the community and 
promise of improvement. Such a scheme 


might offer a hundred 


mer each 


one of 


state. 


as this would require an appropriation of 
only $25,000 for each biennial period and 
would be money well spent. 


At any rate 


AND 
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sume such scheme as this must be devised 
to supplement the rise in salaries as 4 
stimulus to the improvement of teaching 14 
Missouri. 

J. I. Wrench. 
PROGRAM 1920—100% ENROLLMENT 

President Melcher and the department 
chairmen have about completed the pro- 
gram for the Kansas City meeting. Speak- 
ers of national prominence as well as 
a number of the leading school people of 
Missouri will appear on the program. 
The meeting will be an excellent and in- 
spiring one. Teachers should plan now to 
attend the State meeting. 

Here are some of the straws which in- 
dicate that the enrollment will run 100% 
everywhere. A county superintendent in 
Southeast Missouri says, “Will have 100% 


in my county as usual.” A Northwest Mis- 


souri county superintendent says, “This 
county will be 100%.” A superintendent 
in Southwest Missouri says, “Will have 


100% in our Community Association.” A 
Northwest Missouri county superintendent 
puts it this way, “Am pleased to report 
we will have 100% enrollment.” A 
superintendent 


that 
Central Missouri 


adds, “Count on us for a full per cent.” 


county 


Fine reports are also coming in from city 
and town superintendents and others from 
various parts of the state. 
DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 

The District Associations wil hold meet- 
Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Kirksville, 
October 21-23; Central Missouri Teachers’ 
Association, Warrensburg, October 14-16; 
Southeast Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
Cape Girardeau, October 28-30; Southwest 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Spring- 
field, October 28-30; Northwest Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Maryville, October 
14-16. [Excellent programs are being ar- 
ranged for these meetings and a verly large 
attendance is expected. 


ing as follows this year: 














ent 
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BOOSTER PROFESSIONAL ENLIST- 
MENT COMMITTEE OF 4,000 

A big Booster Professional Enlistment 
Committee of 4,000 is being appointed to 
direct the campaign for the advanced en- 
rollment for the Kansas City meeting and 
the various District Associations. If every 
member of this committee averages only 
four members the enrollment will run 
20,009 or 100% everywhere. The follow- 
ing are requested to serve on this com- 
mittee 

The State of Public 
Schools and_ his and _ others 
whom they may appoint; officers and com- 
mittees of all Community Teachers’ As- 
sociations and others whom they may ap- 
point; all city and town superintendents 
and principals of high schools, ward 
schools, grammar schools and _ village 
schools and others whom they may ap- 
point; all county superintendents and any 
rural grade or other teacher whom they 
may appoint; the presidents and deans of 
the faculties of all universities, colleges 
and normal schools in the state and others 
whom they may appoint; all Parent-Teach- 
er Associations and others whom they 
may appoint; school board representatives ; 
all book men and women. 


Superintendent 
assistants 


PARENT TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 

The beginning of your school year is a 
most expedient time in which to organize 
your community into a Parent-Teacher 


i 


circle. In this organization you will find 
the ready and willing help of parents to- 
wards school problems that arise over in- 
adequate school accommodations. And 
you will find that parents are very pleased 
to cooperate with the school authorities to- 
wards the development and betterment of 
child life. 

After all, this is the ultimate aim of 
both parent and teacher—to educate child- 
ren for individual development, for good 
citizenship, and for earning a livelihood. 
One great avenue for this work is through 
Parent-Teacher associations. Here parents 
and teachers can consult and co-operate in- 
telligently, working together for the com- 
mon good. 

The National Congress publishes a little 
book, “How to Organize Parents’ Associa- 
tions, or Mothers’ Circles in Public 
Schools,” which may be obtained from 
National Headquarters, 11314 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Washington, or from the 
Missouri State President, Corresponding 
Secretary, or Chairman of Literature. This 
little book is very comprehensive; gives 
reasons for teacher and school people be- 
coming interested; suggests ways of call- 
ing the mothers together; outlines a con- ° 
stitution; gives a list of suitable programs, 
etc. Any teacher or group of mothers can 
organize without outside help. 

Mrs. Ward Morgan, 
Press Chairman of Missouri, 
Parent-Teachers’ Ass’n. 





© «didates for State Offices Endorse Teachers’ Program 


“The Morning light is breaking 
The darkness disappears” 


Prospects for the passage of the entire 
educational program of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association were never so bright. The 
candidates for state officers on both tick- 
ets have endorsed in full or in part the 


items of the program only two exceptions 
can be recorded at this date, (Sept. 16th) 
Mr. Stone of Butler, Democratic Candi- 
date for State Treasurer and Mr. Barrett, 
Republican candidate for attorney general, 
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have not returned the questionnaires. Mr. 
Stone in private conversation with the edi- 
tor stated that he thought he had returned 
his and would do so at once. Mr. Barrett 
has not returned his, stating in a letter 
that educational affairs were not an issue 
in the campaign for the attorney general- 
ship. As‘both of these officers are mem- 
bers of the State Board of [Fqualization, 
which under our present system, has in its 
hands the determination of the valuations 
upon which school money is raised, it is 
very important that these men have the 
right attitude toward the public schools 
and people who are interested in the wel- 
fare of the state, should not let political 
prejudices cause them to support a candi- 
date whos attitude is questionable, when 
they have a candidate on the other ticket 
who has declared himself in writing as 
approving specific laws favorable to the 
children of the State. 

On the question of a minimum salary 
law, candidates for governor, Atkinson and 
Hyde, both favor it as do each of the 
other candidates with the exception of Bar- 
rett and Stone as noted above. 

The law providing for physical educa- 
tion and health inspection is favored by 
each with the above exception. 

The County Unit for taxation and ad- 
ministration is favored by candidates for 
governor, Atkinson and Hyde; by candi- 
dates for Lieutenant Governor, Buford 
and Lloyd; by candidates for Secretary of 
State, Sullivan, Becker leaves the inference 
that he is either opposed or has an open 
mind by not answering this question. Can- 
didates for Auditor, Hackman says, “No”; 
Middlekamp says, “I am not entirely con- 
verted to this idea, but in favor of work- 
ing out a system of larger units, especially 
for taxation.” Candidates for Attorney 
General Meridith answers “Yes”; Barrett 
has not answered. 


For the gradual elimination of third 
grade certificate, candidates for Governor, 
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Atkinson answers, “Yes”; Hyde, “I favor 
its elimination as rapidly as higher grade 
teachers can be provided”; for Lieutenant 
Governor, Buford answers yes; Lloyd does 
not answer; for Secretary of State, Becker 
and Sullivan answer yes; candidates for 
Treasurer, Thompson answers yes; candi- 
dates for Auditor Hackman and Middle- 
kamp answer yes. Candidate for Attorney 
General Meredith answers “Yes.” 

On the question of requiring all districts 
receiving special state to vote the 
maximum tax all candidates answer “Yes” 
with the exception noted above. As to 
raising the maximum salaries in rural dis- 


aid 


tricts receiving state aid all answer yes ex- 
cept Barrett and Stone, as above noted. 
On the appointive State Board of Edu- 
political and 
with 


cation safeguarded against 
partisan control all answer “Yes,” 
the qualifying statements as _ follows: 
Thompson, “Provided it is absolutely non- 
political ;” Middlekamp, “If I am _ con- 
vinced that it is absolutely safeguarded 
against such control.” 

On constitutional amendment 
fifteen providing a method of adopting a 
new constitution all say “Yes” with the 
exception of Barrett and Stone as above 
noted. 

On the revision of tax laws so as to 
provide adequate revenue for schools all 
answer “Yes” with the exception above 
noted and the additional exceptions of 
Becker who does not answer and Middle- 
kamp who says “It would depend entirely 
upon the nature of the revision contem- 
plated.” Hackman says, “I certainly favor 
a revision of the method now used in as- 
sessing and levying taxes. (Investigate my 
record for the past four years). He 
believes that present laws dre adequate if 
enforced. 


number 


NOTE: Since the above was written ard put into 


type Mr. Jno. H. Stone, Democratic cand‘date for Treas- 
answered except the one on 


urer, all questions “yes,” 


the “county unit,” to this he says “‘not posted.” 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 


R. H. Emserson, Columbia, Mo. 


A number of County Superintendents 
are arranging to give special attention this 
fall and winter to club work. The new 
course in agriculture recently issued by the 
State Department of Education lays 
special emphasis upon the practical side of 
elementary agriculture—insisting upon “do- 
which relates it very closely 


ing things,” 


to club work. 

Patrons, school boards and teachers real- 
ize that there must be some radical changes 
in the course of study in order to meet 
the demands of the time. Pupils finishing 
the eighth grade should have some prepa- 
ration for the practical duties of life. Only 
a small per cent of those finishing the ele- 
mentary course enter high school. This is 
especially true of those living in rural com- 
munities, therefore the course of study for 
these schools should be made as practical 
as possible from an intellectual, economic 
and social standpoint. Everything should 
be done to prepare for successful living 
and good citizenship. 

All agree that boys and girls should 
have the avantages of high school training, 
but a large majority are denied this privi- 
lege. Until better opportunities are af- 
forded it is the duty of all concerned in 
the educational problem to make the most 
possible out of the country schools. To 
this end there should be an elimination of 
those topics which do not function in daily 
living nor have a direct relation to our 
common experiences. Teaching should be 
more purposeful, and there should be some 
standard to measure the efficiency of the 
work. 

There are those who mention with great 
pride the good work done by the country 
schools forty years ago. Fortunately we 
are so constituted that we are prone to 


forget the faults and failures of men and 
of institutions as the years go by but we 
do remember the good qualities. This is 
true regarding the schools of the past, 
still, measured by present-day aims, they 
approached the standard much more closely 
than we are wont to believe. These schools 
met community needs. The practical phase 
of education was given in the home, Car- 
pentering, blacksmithing, shoe making, ma- 
sonry, farming, carding, spinning, weaving, 
garment making, candle making, soap mak- 
ing, baking and canning were all taught in 
the home. The processes may have been 
crude, nevertheless it was practical manual 
training and domestic art or domestic 
science (one or the other). 

To supvlement this practical training 
given in the home the schools were expect- 
ed to teach reading, writing and arithme- 
tic, and right well they did the work. Many 
were taught to be good oral readers. At 1 
time when libraries were almost unknown, 
books were few and the weekly newspaper 
was the only periodical coming into the 
home, there was great demand for good oral 
readers, when one could read for the en- 
lightenment and entertainment of many. 
The school met this need. Writing, to 
carry on correspondence with friends, and 
arithmetic, to make simple calculations, 
were taught with the same degree of 
thoroughness. 

But a change has come. Many of the 
activities of the older homes and farms 
have ceased. Instead of the child being 
made familiar with the processes he sees 
only the finished products. The factory 
has eliminated the hand work once com- 
mon in the home and on the farm. There 
has been a decided loss in the passing of 


this practical side of education. The 











course of study has been enlarged, libraries 
have multiplied and of making many books 
there is no end. This is all for the best 
Don’t imagine that the writer ts a pess! 
mist or a reactionary. He is a progres 
sive. If that be treason, make the most of 
it. But he sees as do many others, the 
necessity of making changes in the educa- 
tional program to restore the loss that ha; 
been sustained and to meet the needs of 
the present day. 

It is hardly worth while to mention the 
difficulties that must be met in the coun- 
try schools in order to make them serve 
community needs. These difficulties will 
not be insurmountable for the teacher who 
really desires to do a work that is worth 
while. Furthermore there are advantages 
in the country schools that are not taken 
into account. The fact that nearly one 
hundred per cent of the people in country 
districts are farmers, that soil, farm crops, 
live stock, poultry, cooking and garment 
making enter into the daily experiences of 
every home, gives a point of contact which, 
considered pedagogically, is a great advan- 
tage to the teacher. 

The movement in Missouri to make the 
teaching of agriculture vital and worth 
while is an effort to make the schools func- 
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ton properly. Club work has as its aim 
the diffusion of useful knowledge pertain- 
ing to agriculture and home economics, 
nd to teach these things by definite pro- 
n the language 
“To Give 


something to Do.” This makes a very 


jects and demonstrations, 


of the State Course of Study, 


close relation between club work and the 
course of study to be used in the country 
schools. 

Some county superintendents have made 
definite plans for Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. 
Two or three lines of work have been se- 
lected, the plan of organization, the meth- 
od of procedure, the club day program, the 
final exhibits and contests and demonstra- 
tions have been considered. Teachers who 
are really desirous of doing something for 
the community in which they teach have 
heen selected as local leaders. These will 
be called together in meetings for the dis- 
tinct purpose of discussing club work, of 
comparing results and to plan for township 
and county club day programs. 

Club work emphasizes the practical side 
of education. It aims to give boys and 
girls a better knowledge concerning those 
things pertaining to our daily experiences 
and by project and demonstration to af- 
fect the life of the community. 





Practical Lessons in Thrift 


By Savings Division of Eighth and Tenth Federal Reserve: Districts. 


Note. These lessons are prepared by the educational department of the Savings Divisions of the 8th 
and (0th Federal Reserve Districts. Correspondence is invited and should be addressed to C. A. Middough, 
Savings Division, Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City, Missouri, by those in the {0th District, and to D. W. 
Clayton, Savings Division, 415 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri, by tho39 working in the 8th District. 


Arrangement has been made for the publi- 
cation of lesson outlines on the subject of 
Thrift in “The School and Community” dur- 
ing the present school year. Four lessons are 
to appear in each issue so that teachers may 
give one lesson each week in this subject. 

The first four lessons were published :n 
the Savings Herald. Many teachers could not 
be reached through the Herald and in order 
that those who did not get the first four les- 
sons may not lose the continuity of arrange- 
ment synopses of these lessons are here given 


The plan of the lessons has been worked 
out for the entire school year so that when 
the school terms close these lessons will really 
be a course of study in Thrift arranged ac- 
cording to a definite plan. It has been de- 
cided not to continue separate outlines for the 
lower grades. The same outlines will be used 
in all grades. Teachers can easily adapt the 
language to suit conditions. In rural schools 
the lessons may be given to all the pupils 
one recitation 
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The uced of the tcaching of Thrift is so 
great and the subject is of such vital im- 
portance to our individual and national se- 
curity that it is clearly entitled to be taught 
for at least one period each week in every 
schoo! room in the state. In addition to this 
it may be taught in agriculture, geography, 


language and other subjects in such a way as‘ 


to motivate them. Its teaching in the schools 
has been endorsed by State Superintendent 
Baker, by the normal school presidents, by 
the universitics and colleges and by hundreds 
of superintendents and teachers. 

SYNOVSIS OF THE FIRST FOUR LES- 
SONS SENT OUT THROUGH THE 
SAVINGS HERALDS 
Lesson I, 

Thrift Stamps. Thrift Cards, War Savings 
Stamps, War Savings Stamps and the interest 
they bear; when they may be cashed; safety 
of investment in these securities; why they 

are issued. 
Lesson II. 

What Thrift is: 1. Earning; 2. Spending; 
3. Saving; 4. Investing. Discuss each of these. 
Lesson III. 

Why Practice Thrift? 1. Necessary to indi- 
vidual security and independence. 2. Neces- 
sary to national security and independence. 3. 
Great men advise the practice of Thrift; Quo- 

tations. 


Lesson IV. 
The Earning or Production Element of 
Thrift. 1. Need of production to the ind’- 
vidual. 2. Need of production to the nation. 


Discuss ways of earning money by boys 
and girls—raising chickens, vegetables, etc. 
Lesson V 
EARNING (Continued) 

Week of October 11 

The Study of a Vocation. 

Aim: To endeavor to assist the student in 
“Finding himself,” or in determining his life’s 
work, by studying various lines of work. 

(Note) To the Teacher—While the follow- 
ing outline is contained in one lesson, the 
teacher can take as much time as she is abic 
to test the various trades, vocations and lines 
of business by the following outline: 

I. Study of a Vocation. 

1. Has it a future? 2. The character of the 
work—the position it occupies in the commu- 
nity. 3. What does it offer for old age? 4. 
Considered from the standpoint of health. 5. 
Remuneration attached. 6. Can one establish 
a home? 7. Training or capital required. 8. 
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Requisites in an individual for success. (Train- 

ing, personal inclination, etc.) 9. Conclusion 

with arguinents for and against the vocation. 

ll. A Study of Self to determine adaptability 
for the vocation considered. 

1. Analyze oneself as to: (1) Temperment. 
(2) Mentality. (3) Abiiity to co-operate. (4) 
Health. (5) Attitude toward work. (6) Physi- 
cal makeup. (7) Special abilities. (8) Ease 
with which certain work is done. (9) Work- 
ing capital. (10) Ability to make friends, etc. 
III. Consider men in the work or line of 

business that is being studied. 

Conclusion.—To earn or produce most effi- 
ciently one must early choose his life’s work 
and choose it wisely. The big problem in 
earning is for our boys and girls to find 
themselves in the matter of their vocation in 
life. 

Lesson VI. 
Week of October 18 
A Vocational Talk 

AIM: To present to the student the fea- 
tures of a vocation that he may determine by 
self analysis his adaptability for that work. 

Suggestion to the Teacher—In this course 
of study only one lesson is given to this sub- 
ject. The teacher can see the advantage of 
arranging a series of similar lessons during 
the year. 

1. Have a representative man talk to your 
class on his particular work; for example, 
have a banker discuss banking with your stu- 
dents; your superintendent discuss teaching 
as a profession; a laywer, a doctor, a drug- 
gist, a farmer, etc., tell of their work. Have 
them give the best side of the work and then 
to outline its drawbacks and discuss it fol- 
lowing the outline of lesson V. 

Lesson VII. 
Week of October 25. 
SPENDING AND BUYING 

AIM: To Study Wise Spending and Cor- 

rect Buying. 
Procedure. 
I. Need of studying, spending and buying. 

(1) The average person makes money and 
is thus engaged eight hours or more a day, 
but does not give much time to considering 
expenditures. (2) The study of America’s pur- 
chases shows lack of discrimination; namely, 
more money spent for candy and chewing- 
gum than for education. Children in a Mis- 
souri town spent more for amusements than 
the town paid in teachers’ salaries. 

A niggardly spirit is not to be developed 
nor stinginess extolled. 














Ill. Wise Spending. 

(1) By the nation; good 10ads, educational 
purposes, bonus for railroads; appropriations 
for land development; fighting disease, etc. 

(2) By the individual: (a) Permanent 
homes, (b) Good ciothes versus shoddy 
clothes, (c) Proper amusements, (d) Travel, 
(c) Education, (f{) Things that make for effi- 
ciency, (g) Things that raise the standard of 
living, (h) The fallacy of being a “good fe!- 
low.” ? 

IV. Correct methods of marketing. 

(1) Knowledge oi cuts of meat, prices, etc.; 
advantage of reading advertisements; thrift in 
personal marketing; wisdom of buying coal 
early; folly of buying merely because the ar- 
ticle is cheap. 

V. Test of Wisdom in Buying. 

(1) Is the merchant reliable? (2) Is the ar- 
ticle necded. now? (3) Is the price likely to 
rise or fall? (4) Is the value right? 
Conclusion. 

While expenditures are necessary it is very 
essential to use discrimination in purchases, 
and be resolved to receive values for money 
expended. 

Lesson VIII. 

Week of November 1 
SPENDING AND BUYING—Continued 
AIM. To consider the installment plan of 

buying and the plan of buying on credit. 

Procedure. Part 1. Installment Plan. 

I. Statement of the plan and extended use. 

II. By discussion get pupils’ idea of buying 
on installment plan. 

III. List and discuss why some things may be 
purchased on installment plan while oth- 
ers should not. 
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(1) Things that can be purchased by in. 
stallment. (1) Homes, (2) Government Bonds 
and Securities, (c) Christmas Savings. (d) In- 
surance, (c) Possible production tolls, ete. 

(2) Things that should not be purchased on 
installment plan; (a) Non-essential books, (b) 
Luxuries—costly furs, silk skirts, ete. (c) 
Wearing apparel. 

IV. In this connection consider the question 
of going in debt; the advantages and dis- 
advantages, and show that discrimination 
is necessary. 

Part 2. Buying on Credit. 

I. Credit system from the standpoint of the 
merchant. 

(1) Good accounts must pay overhead plus 
loss from bad accounts. (2) When selling on 
credit he must include interest charge... (3) 
Merchant can never take correct inventory. 
II. Credit system from the standpoint of the 

individual. 

(1) Actual saving experienced by cash buy- 
ing. (2) It is easy to keep tab on expendi- 
tures. Unexpected or forgotten bills do not 
appear. (3) Credit system makes buying too 
easy and encourages unless purchases. (4) lt 
is hard to pay for clothes that have been 
worn our or for goods consumed. 

Conclusion. If when buying on the install- 
ment plan something tangible is created in 
the way of an estate the installment plan of 
buying can be used. The ordinary credit 
system is contrary to the principles of 
economy both from the standpoint of the sel- 
ler and the buyer. Going in debt is to be 
recommended only if contracted for the right 
thing. 





Missouri Farm Club Convention Endorses Important Sections 
of the State Teachers’ Association Program 


The fourth annual convention of Farm 
Clubs that met recently in Sedalia rendered 
valuable assistance to the legislative program 
of the Association by endorsing the main 
features of its program. The resolutions 
passed by this convention consisting of some 
700 delegates and attended by 2500 farmers 
were as follows: 

Believing that nothing is of higher im- 
portance to the future of American Agricul- 
ture than well trained country boys and girls 
and that this goal cannot be reached without 


competent rural teachers, we ask that the 
forthcoming Assembly take whatever steps 
may be necessary to the end that the rural 
teachers of Missouri may receive adequate 
compensation and that in the not distant fu- 
ture the great teaching profession may once 
more attract to it men and women of the 
highest mental and moral endowments. 
The delegates of this convention endorst 
and ask the coming General Assembly to i 
st tute an equitable and fair County Unit Sy* 
tem for our rural schools and that the assest 
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ment for the maintenance of such schools be 
made uniform in each county. We, however, 
reserve the right to determine between now 
and the General Assembly 
whether we favor a uniform 
both rural and city schools. 
We also favor the proposed Constitutional 
Amendment giving rural districts the right to 
to one 


meeting of the 
assessment for 


increase their assessment from 65c 
dollar 

We also trust that in the near future our 
State Department of Education may be as. far 
removed as is humanly possible from the 
realm of partisan politics. 

In this connection we also desire to voice a 
protest against the inclination of certain in- 
structors in the faculty of our State Univer- 
sity and to ally themselves with 
Labor. We have none but the 


kindliest feelings for Organized Labor as an 


elsewhere 
Organized 


institution but we would regard it as nothing 


short of a calamity if the theories of the 
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strike should ever be introduced into the at- 
mosphere of the classroom where young 
American manhood and womanhood are weld- 
ed into the finished citizen. Furthermore, we 
believe that in the end such an alliance will 
prove of an incalculable injury to the teach- 
ing profession in that organized might rather 
than individual merit will become its guiding 
star. As sound in theory is the idea that our 
Police Departments should seek a similar at- 
filiation. The life of a Republic depends up- 
on the character and intelligence of its citi- 
zens and when as a people we are no longer 
willing to accord a “square deal” to the 
“Schoolmaster” the end will not be far away. 
And, that, once understanding the true plight 
of the Schoolmaster we will lose no time in 
going to the rescue we believe is a safe con- 
clusion on behalf of a Nation which today 
more than ever before is the hope of Civiliza- 
tion 
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RURAL SCHOOL HEALTH SURVEYS OF 
THE MISSOURI TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATION 
A Preliminary Report of Greene and Johnson 
Counties, 1919. 

Object. The series of school health sur- 
veys undertaken by the Missouri Tuberculosis 
Association (of which two have been com- 
pleted) is a part of its more extensive cam- 
paign for building up the health of school 
children, especially in the rural parts of the 
State. These surveys consist of an investiga- 
tion of the physical condition of rural school 
children with the immediate object of inter- 
esting the community and the State at large 
in providing health supervision for country 
children, and with the ultimate object of 
helping to build up a robust generation of 
Citizens whose good health will enable them 
to resist Tuberculosis as well as other dis- 

tases. 
Method. The study includes both a physi- 


Do 


cal examination and an investigation of such 
factors in the home environment of the child 
as diet, health habits and sanitation. The ex- 
amination at the school was followed by vis- 
its to the pupils’ homes, at which time the 
result of the examination was discussed with 
and information was secured 
about home hygiene. The physical examina- 
tion covered the following points: height and 
condition of the teeth; vision and 
hearing; nose and throat; glands of the neck; 
heart, and lungs. It was carried out partly 
by the survey agents of the Missouri Tuber- 
culosis Association, but mainly through the 
volunteer services of local physicians, without 
co-operation the work would have 
been impossible. 

Scope. Because of limitations of time and 
funds, only a few schools in each county 
could be covered in the study. In the two 


the parents 


weight; 


whose 


counties, the survey was made in 15 schools; 
12 one-room rural schools, 1 two-room rural 
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school, and 2 village schools of several rooms. 
The children included numbered 577, from 
327 families; 556 of these were examined by 
the physicians, the others being absent at the 
tume of the doctor’s visit. 
Results of Physical Examinations. 

These physical examinations of rural school 
children in Missouri have confirmed those 
made in other sections of the United States 
in proving that the common physical de- 
fects of school children—malnutrition, decay- 
ed teeth, defective tonsils and enlarged ade- 


noids, defective cye-sight—are disastrously 
prevalent among rural children. There was 
remarkably little difference in the medical 


findings for the two counties. 
The figures may be summarized as follows 
(for explanations, see notes below): 


Pupils— 
(1) 10 per cent of more under- 
PE ni eukiseneeseends 127 or 22.2% 
(2) Having decayed, unfilled 
SE hn. 6 ete aw eae sy 409 or 72.5% 
(3) Who are mouth breathers 111 or 20.0% 
(4) Having defective tonsils.... 264 0r 47.5% 
(5) Probably having adenoids 265 or 47.7% 
(6) Having defective or question- 
a 195 or 34.9% 
Number of pupils weighed.......572; 
Examined by physicians .........55 


(1) Underweight as compared with stand- 
ard (average) weight or “right weight” for 
age and height, as published by Dr. Thomas 
D. Wood, Prof. of Physical Education, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 
This degree of underweight means in most 
cases that the child’s general condition is seri- 
ously below par—that he is undernourished 
or is suffering from malnutrition. 

(2) Contrast this with 16.1% who had fill- 
ed teeth. Of the 409 children who were found 
with decayed teeth, 206 had unfilled cavities 
in their permanent tecth. Among the children 
who had passed their tenth birthday, half had 
“holes” in one or more permanent teeth. 

(3) A child who breathes through his mouth 
when he has not a “cold”, usually has some 
kind of obstruction cither in his nose or ia 
the post-nasal passage (most commonly ade- 
noids), or has greatly enlarged tonsils. What- 
ever the cause may be, the resulting inability 
to breathe naturally through the nose, or the 
absorption of toxic products of these diseased 
glands is detrimental to the child's health, and 
often retards his growth, and may seriously 
affect his resistance to disease and his effi- 
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ciency in later life. 

(4) This figure (264) does not include those 
tonsils that had been removed (unless they 
had grown again and were in bad condition), 
nor those whose tonsils were reported to be 
merely inflamed or only slightly enlarged. 

(5) This figure (265) includes both positive 
reports and reports of “probable” adcnoids. 
Under the conditions of a schoolroom physi- 
cal examination, it is impossible in many 
cases for a physician to tell with certainty 
whether a child has adenoids; but there are 
certain symptoms which make it seem prob 
able that he has. 

(6) These cases (195) included all children, 
not wearing glasses, whose vision tested be 
low normal (20/30 or worse) or who showed 
other symptoms of poor eyesight. One hur 
dred of these, or 18% of the total, gave ev- 
dence of serious trouble with their eyesight. 

Less common, but in some cases more sefi- 


ous defects were found as follows: 
(a) Children having’ enlarged 
lymph glands of the neck..... 32 or 6% 


This signifies an infection somewhere; it may 
be of the teeth or tonsils, or it may be pos 
sibly a tuberculous infection. The character 
of the infection cannot be determined in one 
examination. 
(b) Children having defects of 

SP SED: cc bcguveannedesecenne 27 or 5% 
In a few of these cases, the physician sus 
pected tuberculosis, but no positive diagnosis 
was made. 
(c) Children having defects of the 


heart 32 or 6% 


Home Sanitation. 

Both counties were in the main prosporous 
farming territory; but in each, a hilly ds 
trict where the soil was less fertile, was it 
cluded in the survey. Hence, the homes repr 
resented a wide range of economic. cond 
tions; but on the whole, the economic lev? 
was fairly high. A coal-mining section W% 
included in one of the school districts. Grait 
and dairy farming were the predominant typ® 
of agriculture in both counties, with dairying 
much more important, however, in Greest 
than in Johnson County. 

In the two counties, 248 homes visited wef 
in the open country, and 66 in small village 
In Greene County, the total of 137 included 
118 country homes and 19 in villages; ® 
Johnson county, the total of 177 included I. 
in the country and 47 in the one village visit 
ed 
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This inquiry covered the items of water 

supply, toilet facilities, screening, crowding, 
and b«droom ventilation. In addition, the dif- 
+ @ ferent homes visited were graded as to their 
, & general hygienic condition. The basic idea in 
t B this grading was to indicate whether the 

home appeared to provide a favorable or un- 
¢ B favorable physical environment for the child, 
. B taking into account factors such as the con- 
- & dition of the building, cleanliness, the moth- 
y B crs carefullness in health matters, ete., as 
y & well as the more definite inquiries. The best 
¢ & homes from this point of view—those provid- 
» # ing the most favorable environment—are in- 
duded in Grade A; those providing a dis- 
4 & tinctly poor environment, in Grade C; and 
+ B the intermediate ones; in Grade B. 





d Of the total of 314 homes visited in the 
 B two counties, 118 fell in Grade A, 143 in 
+ § Grade B, and 53 in Grade C, Of the 565 


i. § children whose homes were visited, 199 lived 
+ § in Grade A homes, 261 in Grade B, and 105 
in Grade C, 

Water Supply. In rural and village homes 
% @ in Greene county, drilled wells were by far 
iy § the commonest source of drinking water, sup- 
s § plying more than half the homes visited. In 
et # Johnson county rural homes, the cistern with 
ne § stored rain water was the favorite source of 
linking water, with the dug well as close 
second; of the village homes, over half used 
% § water from dug wells. 

s- Judging from superficial inspection, 20 
is § families in Greene county and 23 in Johnson 
vere taking their drinking water from sources 
able to contamination. 

% Very few homes, cither in the villages or in 
the open country, were supplied with water 
ws § uside the house;—12 in Greene county and 13 
is #2 Johnson. Only 3 out of the whole. list 
it § tad water closet and bath-tub with running 
tp} § Water; in most cases, the inside water supply 
d+ § "2s in the kitchen only. 

vel Toilet Facilities. In both counties, the 
’ (in which excreta are de- 
bosited on the surface of the ground) was 
‘e prevalent type, being found at 5/6 of the 
‘teen county homes and 6/7 of those in 
‘hnson county. In none of these privies 
ren any attempt made to exclude flies; and 
efe Beir construction cuts out any possibility of 
ges. B venting contamination of surface or ground 


m8 B ‘surface privy’ 


Rae as 








ded "ter. Furthermore, about 1/5 of these 
iD mivies at rural Green county homes and 
19 8 '3 of those in the country in Johnson county 





ist Bre open in back, so that chickens and 
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other small scavenging animals had access to 
the contents. (This condition was almost 
never found in the villages). 

Finally, 1 in 5 (24) of the country homes 
in Greene county and about 1 in 20 (7) in 
Johnson county, had no toilet facilities what- 
soever. That a condition should exist 
in as prosperous and progressive a county as 
Greene, is astounding. The lack of toilet 
facilities seems to widely in different 
part of that county; in one school district, 14 
out of 25 homes visited had no toilet. 

Screening. The desirability of keeping flies 
out of the house is well recognized in these 


such 


vary 


communties, though perhaps fully as much 
from a sense of comfort as for hygienic 
reasons. Three-fourths of the village homes 


county, 2/3 of the country homes in 
Greene county, and a little over half the rural 
homes in Johnson county, were supplied with 
for all doors and windows in 
use; most of the rest showed some attempt at 
screening—sometimes incomplete and some- 
times rendered inadequate because of broken 
screens; only seven homes in Green and 12 
in Johnson county were entirely destitute of 
screens. 

House Crowding. Only 24 houses in Greene 
county and 16 in Johnson were congested to 
the extent of having two or more inhabitants 
per room. This is a low proportion as com- 
pared with conditions which are commonly 
found in cities, and which exist in some rural 
districts. About 1/4 of the homes in Greene 
county and 1/3 of those in Johnson, averaged 
less than one person per room. 

Bedroom Crowding. For each child in- 
cluded in the survey, information was secured 
as to the number of persons sleeping in the 
same room and bed with him. The ideal 
condition—a room attained by 
only a few in each county (20 in Greene and 
30 in Johnson). Nevertheless, a third of the 
total slept with only one other person in the 
room. More than four persons in the child’s 
bedroom were reported in 19 cases in Greene 
and in 33 cases in Johnson county. 

One-Fourth of the children in Greene coun- 
ty and 1/5 of those in Johnson county slept 
in a bed by themselves; 2/3 in each county 
slept with only one bed-mate, sometimes a 


in each 


whole screens 


alone—was 


parent, or more often another child. Extreme 
bed-crowding—4 persons in a bed—was re- 
ported in only a few instances. 

Bedroom Ventilation. The situation as to 
bedroom ventilation was not so favorable as 
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in regard to crowding. The people in these 
districts have escaped or outgrown the fear 
of “night air” as such; but “fresh air” is not 
duly valued for its own sake in many homes. 
In other words, comfort rather than hygiene 
is the guiding principle; windows are left 
open in the summer for comfort, and closed 
in winter for the same reason. Hence we find 
that approximately half the children (57% in 
Greene county, 47% in Johnson) slept with 
their windows closed in the winter time. 
However, open windows are practically uni- 
in summer. 
Personal Cleanliness 

Standards of personal cleanliness were high 
in practically all the families included in the 
survey. Especially is this true in the matter 
of eating with clean hands. Nearly every 
mother maintained that her children were re- 
quired to wash their hands before coming to 
meals; and so far as observation went, it ap- 
peared that this rule was generally lived up 
to. 

Likewise, the large majority of children 
(70% in Greene and 83% in Johnson county) 
had at least one bath a week even in winter 
time; anything less than a bath every two 
weeks was distinctly rare; and of only two 
children was it learned that they had no 
bath all winter. In summer, 7 out of 10 
Green county children and 9 out of 10 in 
Johnson county were reported to take more 
than one bath a week. Daily baths (includ- 
ing swims) were reported by a considerable 
number, especially in Johnson county. 

The value of clean teeth is not so effectual- 
ly recognized as is that of clean hands and 
bodies. The girls were much more faithful 
in the care of their tecth than were the boys. 
This was especially marked in Greene county, 
where 36% of the girls were found to use the 
toothbrush regularly but only 15% of the 
boys. In Johnson county, the corresponding 
figures were 46% for the girls and 23% for 
the boys. In both counties, approximately 
1/5 of the children never used a toothbrush. 

Diet 

A child’s dict is one of the most important 
influences in determining his physical condi- 
tion, and at the same time one of the most 
difficult matters about which to secure satis- 
factory information. In these surveys, the at- 
tempt was made to secure a statement of 


versal 


what each child had eaten during the pre- 
vious 24 hours, unless for some reason that 
period was not fairly representative of the 
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child’s eating habits. It proved possible in 
nearly all families to secure reports of the 
kinds of food eaten (so long as the preced- 
ing 24 hours could be taken), but not, as a 
rule, of quant-ties. 

Diet Grades. In conference with the food 
experts of the agricultural extension service 
of the University of Missouri and with the 
head of the head of the Department of Home 
Economics, the following standards were 
worked out for classifying these diets: 

Good: at least 1 pint of milk.* 

butter, cereal, fruit or fresh **(green) 
vegetable at least once,— 

**Excludes potatoes or dried beans or peas, 
but includes cooked and canned vegetables. 

no coffee nor tea under 16 years, molas 
ses or syrup not more than once, pie not 
more than once, and none under 12 years, 
meat not more than once a day, biscuit 
not more than once a day 

Medium: those which fall 

and Poor 

Poor: (a) coffee or tea under 1* years, (b) 

no milk (or less than 1 cup)*, biscuit for 
3 meals, meat for 3 meals, excessive sugas, 
pancakes, frequent and irregular “piecing” 

Inadequate: Those which clearly provide it- 

sufficient nourishment, in addition to il 
chosen food. 

(*Includes milk used in cocoa, milk soup, 
custards, etc. If skimmed milk or buttermilk 
is used, it must be supplemented by a liber 
use of cream or butter.) 

According to these standards, only 16 out d 
546 children’s diets in the two counties could 
be classified as “good;” 165 (3/10) were “me 
dium;” 345 (5/8) were “poor;” and 20 wer 
“inadequate.” This is certainly a poor show 
ing. And yet the requirements for a “goof 
diet can not be regarded as excessively high 
in several respects they fall short of what! 
child ideally should have. 

Forty-three of the 345 “poor” diets fell # 
that class only because of the use of colt 
or tea; all the rest were poor because of som 
other defect. 

It is interesting to find that in both cout 
ties, the children 12 to 14 years old had? 
considerable larger proportion of “poor” ar! 
“inadequate” dict than did the younger “ 
older groups. Apparently this means that 
children of this age are left too much to the’ 
own devices as to what they shall eat. 

To a certain extent it was found true th 
children living in home with the best 
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standards of hygiene had a more suitable diet 
than the others; but fully half the children 
even in Grade A homes had poor or inade- 
quate diets. In none of these Grade A homes 
was poverty the cause of unsuitable foor for 
the children. Altogether too much is left to 
the child’s own likes and dislikes; and certain 
mistakes in diet are due to general ignorance 
of the principles of dietetics: 

Common Errors. The most frequent errors 
in the diet of these children were: (1) coffee 
drinking; (2) failure to utilize milk, eggs, 
cereals, fruit and fresh vegetables; (3) an ex- 
cessive use of meat, biscuit, and pie. 

Summary of Dietary Faults 
(percentages of total reports) 





Both Greene Johnson 








counties Co. Co. 
Diet poor or 
inadequate ......... 67 60 70 
No milk or cream 20 14 25 
Ee ee 26 31 22 
ee eee 72 51 88 
No cereal . akan ee 48 63 
SS eee 28 39 20 
No vegetable** .... 52 46 56 
Neither fruit nor vege- 
EE I En 16 15 17 
Meat 3 times or more 23 17 28 
Biscuit 3times or more 15 22 10 
Pie once or more..... 34 41 28 


*Excluding preserves, jam, jelly, pickles. 

**Excluding potatoes and dried beans and 
peas 

Coffee. Coffee and tea contain stimulating 
drugs ‘which should not be given to children 
until after they attained their fuil 
growth. Of the two, coffee contains much 
the larger amount of the drug cafein. Never- 
theless, though only a few drank tea, 1/4 
(147) of this group of school children were 
allowed to drink coffee. Twenty-seven of 
these coffee drinkers were under 8 years old, 
and 59 more were under 12. Coffee drinking 
was somewhat more common among the 
Greene county children than among those in 
Johnson county. 

Milk. One of the most important consider- 
ations in the diet of a growing child is the 
inclusion of a liberal amount of milk. Dieti- 
cians and physicians who have made a special 
study of the feeding of children are agreed 
that children from two years of age on ought 
to have at least a pint of milk daily; many 
hold that they should have at least a quart 


have 
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Three-fifths (142) of the Greene county 
children and half (163) of those in Johnson 
county, drank milk or milk-cocoa or milk- 
soup at least once during the day. The com- 
monest explanation offered for this lack was 
the statement that “he (or she) won’t drink 
milk;” but in Johnson county there were also 
a number of families who had no milk and 
could get none. This situation was much less 
common in Greene county, due partly to the 
greater development of dairying and partly 
to the fact that the Greene county records 
were taken in the spring but those in John- 
son county in the late fall. 

As to the quantity of milk used, rough esti- 
mates based on the mothers’ statements 
showed about half the children drinking 2 or 
3 glasses full (1 or 11/2 pints); most of the 
rest rank less than 2 glasses full (1 pint), 
and only a few drank as much as 4 glasses 
(1 quart). 

In addition to those who took milk as a 
beverage, about 1/4 of the whole number had 
milk or cream on cereal or in coffee, leaving 
only about ‘1 in 5 (1/7 in Greene County; 
1/4 in Johnson county) who had neither milk 
nor cream. Forty-four children (2 in 25) had 
even no butter in the dietary. 

Eggs. Eggs are a valuable part of a 
child’s diet; for young children they are con- 
sidered more wholesome than meat. The sur- 
vey showed approximately half the Greene 
county children eating eggs, but only about 
1/8 of those in Johnson county. Again this 
deficiency in Johnson county must be at- 
tributed partly to the season. 

Cereal. Provision of a cereal at least once 
a day is another point at which the Johnson 
county diets fall behind those in Greene 
county. In the latter, slightly over 1/2 the 
children eat a cereal; but in the former, only 
a little over 1/3. 

Fruit and Vegetables. Fruit and green 
vegetables in some form “(or at least one or 
the other) should be included in the menu 
every day. The value of fruit is well recog- 
nized among the country families in this ter- 
ritory; 3/5 of the Greene county and 
4/5 ofthe Johnson county children had either 
cooked or raw fruit or both. The better 
record for Johnson county in this respect 
was largely due to apples being in season 
and freely supplied to the children. When 
we come to vegetables, however, we find that 
only about half (54% in Greene county; 44% 
in Johnson county) had any vegetable other 








than potatoes or dried beans. In each county 
5/6 had either fruit or vegetable or both, so 
that the dicts deficient on both these count 
were comparatievly few. 

Meat. If a child has other protein food, 
for example milk and eggs, he can get along 
well without any meat; in any case, he should 
not eat meat more than once a day. Never- 
theless, 41 per cent of Greene county children 
and 58 per cent of those in Johnson county 
ate meat more than once in the course of the 
day; 17 per cent and 28 per cent, respectively, 
ate meat 3 or more times. 
meat-eating scemed to be the besetting fau!t 
of Johnson county diets, many of which had 
to be graded “poor” on this account alone. 

Biscuit. Biscuit-eating, on the other hand, 
was the besetting error in Greene county. 
There, 3/4 of the children ate biscuits at least 
once a day, 2/5 ate them at least twice; and 
more than 1/5, three or more times a day. In 


In fact, excessive 
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contrast, only a little over half the Johnson 
county children had biscuit at all, and only 
1 in 10 ate them three times a day. 

Pie. Another popular article of diet which 
is unsuitable for young children is pie. In 
Greene county, 2/5 of the children, even 
among those under 8 years old, ate pie; and 
about 1 in 7 had pie twice within the 24 
hours. In Johnson county, the records show 
pie for only a little over 1/4 of the children, 
and pie more than once for only 1 in 11 or 12, 

In October, the third survey in this series 
is to be undertaken in Nodaway county by 
invitation of the County Superintendent and 
rural teachers. 

As the cordial co-operation of the County 
Medical Society, the dentists, the Red Cross 
Nurse, and the Teachers’ College is assured, 
the Survey promises to be of equal value and 
interest with the earlier ones. 

September 9, 1920. 





The Community School 


Pryor McBee Collings, Superintendent McDonald County, Missouri 


The ideals of worthy community life insist 
on two fundamental principles—first, intelli- 
gent sharing in all of the common group ac- 
tivities; second, free intercourse between the 
various social groups. The first principle in- 
sists on an extensive number of common 
values shared by all members of the group. 
For instances, this principle would have the 
members of the family group share all the 
common values of life—material, intellectual, 
and aesthetic. The second demands full and 
free interaction between the social groups, 
i. e., the family group wou!d enter into the 
wider relationships of life—business, cduca- 
tional, religious, industrial, commerce, ete. 
Worthy community life thus depends on mu- 
tual values as its means of social control; on 
full and free participation of members in the 
various social groups as its means of con- 
tinuous growth. The function of the_ rural 
school is explicitly implied in this concep- 
tion of worthy community life; namely, to 
promote continuous growth of rural boys 
and girls through participation in community 
life. In view of this conception of the func- 
tion of the rural school in training boys and 
girls for worthy community life in worthy 
community life, three lines of investigation 
have been carried on in the “Community 





School” of McDonald county to test the 
validity of these principles in solving rural 
life problems. 

1. What can be done, and how can it be 
done, to formulate a curriculum in terms of 
the community life of rural boys and girls? 

2. What can be done, and how can it be 
done, to enrich the community life of rural 
boys and girls in such a way that they wi!l 
have a broad outlook on life? 

3. What can be donc, and how can it 
be done, to teach the formal subjects—read- 
ing, writing, and arithmctic—in connection 
with the purposeful activities of rural boys 
and girls? 

Experimentation in the light of these ques- 
tions has brought about a seemingly radical 
re-organization of the present day rural 
school in purpose, in curriculum activities, in 
organization, in methods of instruction, in 
school equipment, in function of teacher, and 
in attitude of both children and patrons. 
When such a re-organization is compared 
with modern life it is found to be in tune 
with present day thinking and doing. It ap- 
pears only radical when compared with the 
rural school that was purposely organized to 
serve the needs of our forefathers. When 
the needs of modern home, community and 
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national life are considered, no argument is 
needed to justify a rural school that gives its 
attention to the current problems of the 
home, commun.ty, and nation. Our greatest 
need is to experimentally determine such a 
Such is the purpose of the “Commu- 
This article will permit only 
briei mention of three of the important 
changes—organization, curriculum, and equip- 
ment—brought about by three years endeavor 
to find answers to the three preceding ques- 


school. 
nity School.” 


tions 
ORGANIZATION 

Experience and observation have taught us 
that grouping boys and girls of similar men- 
tal and physical tendencies is the only way 
that we can secure an organization for the 
rural school that will enable pupils to parti- 
cipate intelligently in the activities of the 
community. Such grouping compares rough- 
ly to combining certain school grades to 
form divisions. That is, grades one, two, and 
three form the First Division and work to- 
gether; four, five, and six, the Second Divi- 
sion; and seven and eight, the Third Divi- 
sion. This Three Division Program provides 
for twelve work or conference periods daily, 


besides twenty minutes each for the Open- 
ing Exercise and Preparation for Luncheon 
periods. The time allowed for each confer- 
ence is the same for all the groups irrespec- 
tive of the age of the pupils. The obvious 


advantage of such an organization is the op- 


portunity afforded pupils by means of the 
larger groups and longer conference periods, 
to actively participate in studying the real 
things of their community. In this connec- 
tion occasion arises for whole-hearted discus- 
sions and new observations correcting and 
extending their range of expericnces. Another 
significant feature of this organization is the 
recognition in each group of the various 
fields of community activity—occupational, 
social, and leisure. Such fields are usually 
recognized in sequence—nature study being 
given in the lower grades, physiology and 
geography in the intermediate, and agricul- 
ture in the upper. In the actual experience 
of boys and girls these fields of community 
activity are not in sequence, but concurrent 
and together make up the sum of their ex- 
periences at any given time irrespective of 
age. Briefly, the organization of the Com- 
munity School is as follows: 


THREE DIVISION PROGRAM 


























Time First Division Second Division Third Division 
8:40- 9:00 Opening Exercises (Community Singing, Music, Current Events) 
9:00- 9:30 I< \CCUPATIONS © joccupations loccupations 
9:30-10:00 joccupations OCCUPATIONS »ccupations 
'0:00-10:30 joccupations occupations j}OCCUPATIONS 
—_—_—<_ = FREE PLAY 
10:-0-11:00 |CIVIC ACTIVITIES __ {civic activities Icivie activities 


11:00-11:20 |civic activities 
11:20-11:40 |civic activities 








11:40-12:00 PREPARATION FOR !.UNCHEON > 
1220-12:20 | ees cee 


12:20-12:30 


‘CIVIC ACTIVITIES 
jcivic activities 


civic activities 


CIVIC ACTIVITIES 
HOT LUNCH CLUB 





LUNCHEON 
RRUSHING THE TEETH 

















12:30- 1-00 PLAYGROUND GAMES 

1:00- 1:30 |LEISURE ACTIVITIES [leisure activities leisure activities 

1:30- 2:00 |leisure activities LEISURE ACTIVITIES leisure activities 

2:00- 2:30 |lcisure activities leisure activities LEISURE ACTIVITIES 
2:30- 2:40 FREE PLAY 

2:40- 4:00 OCCUPATIONS OCCUPATIONS OCCUPATIONS 


(Woodwork, Sewing, Weaving, Metal, and Leather) 





The words in capital letters represent the Conference Periods. 

















CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 


Occupational Activities. The Divi- 
sion engages in such projects as Our Birds, 
Our Flowers, Our Insects, Our Pets, Our 
Animal Helpers, Our Foods, Our Clothing, 
our Trees, Our Homes, Our Water Friends, 
Our Wild Friends, The Work of Our Friends, 
etc. The pupils study these in their natural 
setting in which they discover the meaning 
of these objects and activities, their relation 
When the 
pupils are familiar with the objects and ac- 
tivities about them, they study in the Second 
Division these same objects and activities in 


First 


to themselves and thcir friends. 
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their wider relationships, the work being or- 
ganized in such projects as Community Can- 
ning, Community Dairying, Community Pou!- 
try, Community Gardening, Community Live 
Stock, Community Crops, Community Manu- 
facturing, Community Marketing, Community 
Store, Community Post Office, Community 
Blacksmith, Community Carpenter, Commu- 
nity Doctor, Community Nurse, Community 
Veterinarian, Community Conveniences, Com- 
munity Flour Mill, Community Sawmill, Com- 
munity Bank, Community Hardware, Commu- 
nity Transportation, etc. As in the First Di- 
vision, the pupils study these activities in 
their social setting, discovering in this con- 
nection the relation of these activities to 
themselves and their friends. For instance in 


the Canning Project, the pupils’ investigate 
the fruits and vegetables of the community 
that can be canned, best methods of canning, 
construction of canning equipment, and spend 
sometime in canning fruits and vegetables of 
the community to be used later by the School 
Lunch Club. 


In connection with this, the 
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pupils investigate the value of canned fruits 
and vegetables for foods and marketing, how 
to store canned foods in the home, where the 
stores get their supply of canned fruits and 
vegetables, markets available for can fruits 
and vegetables, and how our county, state, 
and nation compares with other counties, 
states, and nations in this industry. After 
the Project has been satisfactorily worked 
out, the pupils present in graphic form, and 
demonstrations, at one of the night Commv- 
nity Meetings, the information discovered. 
For instance, this division taught the women 
of the community at one of these meetings 
how to can by the Cold Pack Method. The 
rhird Division engages in projects of still 
wider relationships, relations as they affect 
the whole community and the world. The 
work of this division is organized in such 
projects as The Farmer, The Vegetable 
Gardner, The Merchant, The Miner, The 
Manufacturer, The Common Laborer, The 


Banker, The Salesman, The Commercial 
Traveler, The Doctor, The Preacher, The 
Lawyer, The Teacher, The Photographer, 


The Forester, The, Printer, The Mason, The 
Librarian, The Stenographer, The Public Of- 
ficial, The Landscape Gardner, etc. 

Civic Activities. The First Division learns 
how to play such competitive games as bean 
bag, nine pins, roly poly, etc.; how to care 
for the teeth, eyes, ears, skin, nails, etc.; 
how to set a table, serve foods, make a menu, 
wash dishes, clear the table, make the table 
attractive, etc.; how to beautify the home and 
the school; how weather, running’ water, 
snow, hail, etc., help our friends; how to eat, 
sleep, exercise, and treat accidents. The 
Second Division engages in similar projects, 
organized around wider relationships such as 
how to select healthful foods; how to cook 
and serve foods; how to select healthful 
clothing and shelter; how to ventilate, clean, 
and care for the waste of our homes; how tt 
plan and furnish our homes; how to get pure 
drinking water; how to fight the fly; how t 
beautify the home and the school and the 
church; how rivers, valleys, hills, mountains, 
etc., help people; how the people of our com 
munity are governed (district, county, and 
state); how the people of our community 
care for the unfortunates; how we elect pub- 
lic officials; how the Red Cross, Salvation 
Army, Y. M. C. A. help people; how ov 
rights are protected (work of Justice and Cit 
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The ‘Third Division extends the scope of 
these projects to include still wider relation- 
ships, engaging in such big projects as Com- 


munity Health, Community Sanitation, Com- 
munity Schools, Community Church, Com- 
munity Roads, Community Hospital, Commu- 


nity Nurse, Community Recreations, Commu- 
(County, State, and Nation), 
Community Defence (Courts, Army, and 
Navy), Community Laws, Community Chari- 
table Agencies, Community Beautiful, Com- 
munity Travel, Community Vocations, Com- 
munity Homes, etc. To illustrate the nature 
of one of these projects under the study of 
Community Health, the Third Division inves- 
tigated the number of cases of typhoid fever 
and deaths that had occurred in the commu- 
nity during the past five years; visited homes 
in which there cases of typhoid, or 
where such had been, to determine the causes 
of this disease; investigated the best meth- 
ods of eradicating these causes; and helped 
the people of the community apply such 
methods. In this connection, the pupils 
made several of the latest fly traps, screens, 
fly swatters, covers for garbage pails, re- 
moved garbage from around the homies, cut 
woods, cleaned wells, removed barnyard ma- 
nure, etc. The information thus gained was 
presented in graphic demonstrations by 
the pupils at’ one of the night Community 
Meetings. 

During the Preparation for Luncheon Period, 
the boys and girls wash and comb, and also 
prepare the table for luncheon. A _ twenty- 
minute period is set aside for the School 
Lunch Club to prepare and serve the lunch- 
The Monday period of each week 
is clean-up day. The towels, napkins and 
other things are washed and ironed; the 
cooking equipment is put in proper shape, the 
windows and floors are cleaned. Tuesday is 
plan day. On this day the foods to be 
served during the week are selected, receipts 
worked out, amount and cost of materials 
determined, plans for cooking worked out, 
two cooks appointed to prepare and serve the 
foods, and pupils of the school informed 
what foods to bring from home. Twenty 
minutes are allowed for the Luncheon Period. 
The boys and girls eat their luncheon in 
the house around the tables. While eating, 
the teacher and pupils engage in lively dis- 
cussions, dealing with most any wholesome 
topic of the day—table manners, how to eat, 
what to eat, how much to eat, what to drink, 


nity Officials 


were 


eon menu. 


how to plan a school lunch menu, etc. Ten 
minutes are allowed for the boys and girls 
to brush their teeth after the lunchcon. Fol- 


lowing brushing the tecth, the pupils and 
teacher spend thirty minutes on the play- 
ground. Here the teacher helps the pupils 


.play better the games they already know, or 
how to play a new game. The pupils get 
much fun out of such games as basket ball, 


volley ball, baseball, dare base, tennis, etc. 
Leisure Activities. The First Division 
learns to sing simple songs, participate in 


folk dances and marches, tell storics that they 
already know, that they have listened to, or 
have read from the story books because they 
enjoyed them. Some of the stories they teil 
by acting them out, others by drawing. Quite 
frequently they listen to the grafanola, or 
study pictures that have been sclected for 
this group. They get much fun in actively 
participating in the National Holiday pro- 
grams. The Second Division continues the 
work begun in the First. They not only 
learn new songs, but they learn to sing bet- 
ter the songs they already know. The pupils 
select stories from the library books and tell 
to the group because they enjoyed reading 
them. They enter into lively discussions re- 
garding questions raised in connection with 
the stories told. In addition to these activi- 
ties, the pupils of this division take piano 
lessons and actively participate in the com- 
munity celebration of holidays. In the Third 
Division music and art are more prominent 
the other groups. Here the pupils 
continue reading books on travel, nature, his- 
tory and biography, fiction, fables, legends, 
fairy tales, myths, wonder stories, industries, 
invention, manners and customs, and humor 
that they enjoy, reporting them to the group. 
Questions naturally arise in this connection 
the pupils in lively and lengthy 
discussions. They continue to learn to sing 
new songs and to sing better those that they 
already know. Occasionally they dramatize 
a story, or parts of a story, like Evangeline, 
the Courtship of Miles Standish, Rip Van 
Winkle, etc., and invite the patrons to visit 
the school on these occasions. 

Handwork Activities. The last hour of the 
program is spent in handwork projects— 
woodworking, sewing, weaving, clay model- 
ing, metal work, leather, reed, raffia, paper, 
cardboard, cord, etc. Usually the handwork 


than in 


that engage 


projects grow out of the occupational acti- 
vities or out of some need of the home or 
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community. Monday is plan day for this 
work. On this day the pupils select the pro- 
ject that they want to make, list the tools 
needed, the amount and cost of the materials, 
and work out a written plan for making the 
project. 

The following articles are representative of 
the work that the boys and girls engage 1 
when given an opportunity to make the 
things that serve their needs as active citi- 
zens in a progressive community. 

Wood. Nail horseshocing boxes, 
tool boxes, spool racks, necktie holders, milk- 
stools, fly traps, foot- 
stools. fox and gcese board, bread board, 
bookracks, library tables, book cases, flower 
stands, paper rabbit traps, 
bulletin boards, towel rollers, ironing boards, 
etc. 

Textiles. 
school aprons, 
doilies, bookmarks, 
sewing bags, clothing for the 
community, cushion covers, clothing for the 
small children at home, napkin rings, bibs, 
wall pockets, etc. 

Metal. Watch fob, bookmark, blotter pad, 
lamp shade, pin paper knife, paper 
weight, soldering, etc. 

Leather. Pocket books, watch fobs, book 
carriers, belts, shoe repairing, harness repair- 
ing, etc. 

Weaving. bags, mats, 
holders, sailor’s knots, 


boxe Ss, 


ing stools, washing 


racks, wagons, 


School dresses, cooking aprons, 
cooking caps, table runners, 
laundry bags, 
poor of the 


napkins, 


tray, 


hammocks, rugs, 
stockings, stocking 
caps, etc. 

Paper and Cardboard. Poster work, note- 
book work, book covers, book marks, remind- 
er pad, blotter pad, portfolio covers, boxes 
etc. 


Reed and Raffia. Mats, baskets, schoo! 
boxes, jardinieres, trays, etc. 
Clay. Ink stands, dishes, candle holders, 


pencil trays, animals, marbles, ete. 

SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
The school equipment that is most condu- 
cive to the active participation in community 
activities is very similar to that found in the 
well furnished farm homes. Here boys and 
girls are comfortably situated, and allowed 
freedom in actively working out their pro- 
jects. The Equipment of the Community 
School has been selected and arranged in ac- 
cordance with their principle. The building 
has two which are connected with 
large folding doors. One room is used by 
all the pupils for a Reading Room, the other 


rooms 
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one is used for a workshop. The Reading 
Room is iurnished with sixty chairs and fif- 
teen tabies fitted to the size of the pupils, 
The chairs and tables are arranged in such 
fashion as to secure the most comfort possi- 
ble and freedom in moving about. The I- 
brary cases are arranged on each side of the 
room. ‘ihe library contains 250 Story Books; 
125 Literature Books; 100 Social Study 
Books; 75 Nature Study Books; 125 Occupa- 
Books, such as agriculture, cooking, 
sewing, woodwork, and other occupations; 
600 Farmers’ Bulletins; 125 Books on His- 
tory and Travel; 50 Song books; and 6 Web- 
ster’s Dictionaries. No regular textbooks 
are used. In addition to the library, the 
Reading Room is equipped with six stero- 
graphs and geographical pictures; one Vic- 
tor Stereopticon with lantern slides on corn, 
alfalfa, soils, live stock, dairying, poultry, 
home economics, weeds, the fly, home can- 
ning, birds, flowers, trees, and country life in 
general; one modern water fountain. one 
paper rack with the Country Gentleman, La- 
dies’ Home Journal, Saturday Evening Post, 
Literary Digest, Missouri School Journal, 
Joplin Daily Globe, Farm Papers, and County 
Seat papers; one Water Waterbury Heater; 
Columbia Grafanola, Piano, Library Bureau 


tional 


System for keeping books; Teacher’s Desk; 
Typewriter; Bulletin Board and other minor 
In addition to the regular school 


accessories 








Reading Room and Community Hall 


work the Reading Room is used for Commu- 
nity Meetings. Farmers gather in this room 
weekly to discuss farm and community prob- 
lems. In this connection, the pupils of the 
school explain in graphic form investigations 
made in the community, giving recommenda- 
tions for improvement in all instanees. The 
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ore ZENITH PORTABLE” 
MOTION- PICTURE PROJECTOR 


Al STANDARD MACHINE @/ Fer? ‘\ | 
~nota makeshift! We" pr) 

A novice can 
— with 


lute salety i i 2 









Standard Geneva Star and Gams 
270 Gundlach Manhathan Lenses 


Incandescent Mazda Lamp and 
Lamphouse Equipment complete 








FOR UNIVERSAL USE eam its 
SAFE~SIMPLE-SOUND~SURE! 


The ZENITH PORTABLE” has universal motor; rw ts: 
or direct current; high or low voltage stereopticon attachment. 












Each part and every machine is honest! ly built and fu Wy ranteed. 
Tre ZEN NITH meets every Projector requirement-in brid! 


Terms if necessary 
&f few good Dealer and Distributor territories still open 
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“ZENITH PORTABLE PROJECTOR 


202 South State Street Chicago 
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Community Center Activities consist of Rec- 
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The second room is used for a Workshop 


reational Programs (singing, music, pictures, Here all of the projects are worked ow 


debating, etc.); Special Day Programs (Col- 
Washington, 


Group conferences, arranged in circular fash 
School ion, are held in this room. The room-is 


Programs (school plays, story telling, civic equipped with occupational tools, such a 
etc.) Commu- woodwork, agriculture, metal, cooking, sew 
nity Fair (Farm and School exhibits); Com- ing, weaving, laundry, clay, and leather. 

and Community Woodworking Equipment. One handsay, 


, occupational projects, 


munity Play Day Program; 


6 point; one handsaw, 12 point; one hand 











Improvement Programs (special problems se- ing outfit. 
. Organiza- Agriculture Equipment. In addition to th 
Center Organization other equipment there are one spring balan; 


is a very prominent feature of this school. 


saw, 10 point; one 14-inch plane and two 
medium size planes; two hammers; one hateb- 
et; one hand ax; one try square; one bevel; 
one marking gauge; one divider; two, two 
foot folding rules; one set of wood chisels 
one stell square; two screw drivers; om 
ratchet brace; two wood rasps; one saw fi 
ing set; one set of auger bits; four coping 
saws; three keyhole saws; five wood work 
benches; and two drawer knives. 

Metal Equipment. One blacksmith’s anvil 
one pair of tongs; one set of drili bits; om 
portable forge; one set of screw plates; om 
erindstone; one blacksmith’s hammer. anl 






























vise; one soldering outfit; two chisels, tw 





punches, pair tin sheers; and one horse sho 












































Save Those School Children 
7 and Other Dread School Diseases 




















Fall From 


This 





The American Sanitary Waterless Closet System and Americas 
Sanitary Bubbling Fountain Systems will save in comfort, con- 
venience and dector bills enough to more than pay for thelr 


installation. 


Made in St. Louis, Close to you—low freight, 
quick service. Write us or call 

















File this advertisement, and remember we can furnish any- 
thing your school needs: furnaces, room heaters, phonographs, 
school wagons, desks, tables, chairs, globes, maps, brushes, dic- 
tionaries, sweeping compound, floor oil, clocks, bells, flags 
blackboards, erasers, crayon, adjustable window shades, paper, 


















eer School Supply Co. 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 


Sanitary Goods of Quality 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


District Salesmen Wanted 
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one Babcock milk tester; one gasoline burner; 
eed testing, canning, and drying trays; one 
he . . “| - 

mall dissecting microscope; one _ bucket School Furniture 
sprayer; two garden hoes; one garden rake. 
Leather Equipment. One leather sewing 
yise; One sewing awl; one pegging awl; one . . 
shoe knife; one ball of wax; one ball of School Supplies 
shoe thread; one shoe stand for four lasts; 
one shoe hammer; one steel peg nipper; shoe EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 
cobbler’s nails, etc. 
Cooking Equipment. One oil stove with Exclusive Distributors of: 
three burners and an oven; one teakettle; 
three — cng two garbage pails; two Smith Heating and Ventilating Plants, 
large dish pans; two servi trays; tw - 
ee ee a oe Smith Sanitary Chemical Closets. 
ing knives; six steel knives and forks; four Smith Sanitary Bubbler Fountains 

' 


dozen teaspoons; six tablespoons; one dover 
Our New Catalog 
No. 32 





and 


egg beater; two one quart bowls; one flour: 
sieve; two half gallon stew pans; one rolling 
pin; one biscuit cutter; two frying pans; two 
bread pans; one utility pan; six pie plates; | is just off the press. Sent free on request 
one set of table dishes; one large mixing 
bowl; one muffin pan, one broiler; one can 


opener; one large water pitcher with forty- Midwest School Supply Co. 


eight small glasses; and forty-eight table nap- 1320-1322 Main St 


kins. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Laundry Equipment. Three burner oil 
stove; one wash boiler; one washing tub; 
one washing board; one washing bench; one 
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Start the School Year Right! 


“THAT BOY PLUS HIS FATHER,” by 
M. J. Millard, Ph. D., the Chautauqua Classic 
on the Boy Problem, came off the press, 
September 15th, in order that every teacher 
may have a copy for fall work. “Puts a halo 
over the boy in the class room.” 

“You have a great message.”—Phil C. Baird, 
D.D., Oklahoma City; “I certainly wish Dr. 
Millard God-speed,” Griffith Ogden Ellis, 
Detroit, Mich.; “He is certainly in touch with 
boy life,” Fred A. Crosby, Chicago; “Millard has 
been of good use to us,” Fred M. Hansen, Y. 
M. C. A., Des Moines, Ia.; “Our patrons were 
pleased,” J. C. Bacon, Assembly of the S. W., 
Hollister, Mo. 

(Opportunity for some boy or girl during 
spare hours to earn way through school.) 

Done in illuminated paper cover design, 
profusely illustrated with real photographs. 

Fifty cents, post paid. “Send for two— 
one to give away!” 


Zany %, A The Amer-I-Can Press 
: 401-2-3 Scott Thompson Bldg., 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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ironing board; one set of nickle-plated irons. 

Sewing and Weaving Equipment. Twelve 
pairs of small scissors; two pairs of large 
scissors; three button hole scissors; six tape 
measures; one dozen thimbles; three packages 
of needles; sewing bag for each girl; two sew- 
ing machines; eight small weaving looms; 
one large weaving loom; and patterns of va- 
rious kinds. 

Toilet Equipment. Forty-eight 
twelve wash pans, six hair combs, six mir- 
rors, six clothes brushes, one pair of hair 
clippers, three hair brushes, four hand 
brushes, one shoe polishing outfit, chemicals 
for removing stains, one clothes pressing out- 
fit, and forty-eight tooth brushes. 

Playground Equipment. One volley court; 


towels, 
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one basket ball court; one base ball court, 
one indoor base ball outfit; one croquet and 
tennis court; one giant stride; three sce-saws; 
three swings; one chute, etc. Most all of this 
equipment was made by the pupils. For in 
stance, the giant stride was made by putting 
an old wagon thimble and hub on one end of 
a telephone post, so that the hub turned on 
the thimble. To the hub six chains with 
hand loops on one end were fastened. The 
telephone post, then, was set in the ground 
in cement, which makes an excellent giant 
stride 


(Mr. Collings will show in the following issue of “The 
School and Community” the influence that this schod 
has had on the pupils and adults of the community— 
Editor.) 





Platform of the National Education Association 


“The purpose and object of the said cor- 
poration shall be to elevate the character 
and advance the interests of the profession 
of teaching and to promote the cause of 
education in the United States.”—Charter 
of Association granted by Congress. 

In carrying out the purpose for which it 
was chartered, the National Education As- 
sociation is committed to the following 
platform :— 

1. A competent, well-trained teacher, in 
hearty accord with American ideals, in 
every public school position in the United 
States. 

2. Increast facilities for the training of 
teachers, and such inducements to enter the 
teaching profession as will attract men and 
women of the highest character and ability 
to this important field of public service. 

3. Such an awakening of the people to 
a realization of the importance and value 
of education as will elevate the profession 
of teaching to a higher plane in public es- 
teem and insure just compensation, social 
recognition, and permanent tenure on the 
basis of efficient service. 


4. Continued and thoro investigation of 
educational problems as the basis for re- 
vised educational standards and methods, 





to the end that the schools may attain 
greater efficiency and make the largest 
possible contribution to public welfare. 

5. The establishment of a Department 
of Education with a Secretary in the Presi 
dent’s Cabinet, and Federal aid to e@ 
courage and assist the states in the promo 
tion of education, with the exprest pro 
vision that the management of the public 
schools shall remain exclusively under state 
control. 

6. The unification and federation of 
the educational forces of the country i 
one great professional organization de 
voted to the advancement of the teaching 
profession, and, thru education, the promo- 
tion of the highest welfare of the nation 
To accomplish this purpose every teacher 
should be a member of a local teachers 
organization, a state teachers’ association, 
and the National Education Association. 

7. Active assistance to state and local 
affiliated associations in securing needed 
legislation and in promoting the interests 
of such associations asd the welfare of 
their members in accordance with the 
charter and by-laws of this Association. 


8. Equal salaries for equal service ® 
all teachers of equivalent training, exper 
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QUALITY- SERVICE 


A Sign of Quality A Mark of Service 


SINCE 1830 Guaranteed 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

CATALOt “G’—tLabora‘ory Apparatus and Sup- 
plies, fur Physics, Chemistry, Projection Appa- 
ratus, Balances and Weights, etc., (336 pages.) 

O° HER CATALOGS 

Catalog “A”’—Agricult'ral Apparatus and Supplies 

Catalog “B"’—Bilological Apparatus a‘d Supplies. 

Catalog “C’’—Ciemicals, Minerals and Soils. 

State Lists—For almost any state's requirements 

Special Lis s—For all commonly used texts. 

Manuais—tin Agriculture, Physics and Physical 
G ography 

Catalog “SC"—Gencral School Supplies for Schools. 

Sed for Catalog and Order Now for Later De- 
livery. Give the manufacturer a chance to pro- 

vide help, material paper, parchment, plates, 
leather, ete., in time to SERVE YOU. 

SEND FOR CATALOG 

Buy direct from Manufacturer for service and 
highest quality. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION is receiving an ever 
increasing amount of attention and 

CUR CATALOGS show many designs of particu- 
lariy vocational valuc—including many new de- 
signs as well as popular ard proven forms. 

Ask For Copy of any of our Catalogs—Giving 
your official position and name of school. 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING CO, 


Manufacturers, Exportcrs and Importers of 
Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies. 
1516 Oricans - Street. Chicago, IMinois, U. S. A 
Our Missour! Representative is Mr. T. L. Knight, 
5508 Ceniral Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 




















Missouri's Centennial Year 


is a measure of remarkable progress. Every 
citizen of Missouri should own and read 





Violette’s History of Missouri 


a book of 533 pages, cloth bound and splen- 
didly illustrated. This history not only tells 

of the development of your State but relates 

it to the great movements of NATIONAL 
HISTORY. 


Single copics postpaid, $2.00 


D. C. Heath and Company 


i815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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ITS A FAR CRY 
from zi 
yr iz 


the clumsy ox-cart of 
our forefathers—, -\. \ 
poky ill 
creaky & 
squeaky 
ineflicient, 





the swift, high-powered, smooth-running 
automobile that speeds up the 


world’s work TODAY IT’S A STILL 
ie FARTHER CRY 





from 


the traditional “encyclopedia”—built along 
lines adopted as far back as the 
Middle Ages and followed almost 
slavishly through all the 
centuries since— THE wo RLD BOOK 
A fascinating romance of the 
World’s knowledge 


to 


Handy volumes 
Simple, delightful “story” 
treatment 
Timely, dependable, each is 


usable— THE WORLD BOOK 


of 
Organized Knowledge 











in 


Story and Picture 


ROACH“uFOWLER Publishers 


— 1020 M‘GEE ~ 


KANSAS CiTy, MO 


What Missouri Educators think of THE WORLD BOOK. P* FRE E 
It exactly meets the needs of the high school, and is the only (~~ 
set sete | to grades below the high od E. J. Hoenshel. - Cou pon 
You have reached the highest degree of usefulness yet attained We Will Send 
in a work of reference for the busy teacher.—T. J. Walker. 
It appea's to me very strongly as having great value on 
as areference work.—/j. W. Withers, Supt., St. Louss. “ 
I do not know anything superior for use in ele- Pd Monthly Service Bulletin FREE 
mentary schools—L.McCartney, Sup., Hannibal” upon request. 
Every school board woulddowelltoputa = 
set in the library.—R. E. Bell, Clinion. / Name _ 
fHE WORLD BOOK ‘‘goes over if St or R. R. city 
the top.’’—The Kansas City Star. Pa 
“Position State 
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ence and success; and the promotion of 
sympathetic co-operation between school 
authorities and teachers by utilizing under 
recognized authority and responsible lead- 
ership suggestions and advice based upon 
classroom experience. 

9. Co-operation with other 
tions and with men and women of intelli- 
gence and vision everywhere who recog- 


organiza- 
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nize that only thru education can be solved 
many of the serious problems confronting 


our nation. 


10. The National Education Associa- 


tion is committed to a program of service: 
—service to the teachers, service to the 
pro fssion, service to the nation. Its su- 
preme purpose is the welfare of the child- 
hood of America. 








The following article gives full informa- 
tion about the Assembly of Delegates: 


Article VII—Assembly of Delegates 

Section 1. The Assembly of Delegates shall 
be the legislative body of this Association. It 
shall have the power to transact all business 
of the Association at the Annual Meeting, to 
enact legislation relative to the Association, 
and to make general regulations governing 
the work of the Executive Committee and 
of the Community Associations. It shall 
meet annually, holding its first session on the 
first day of the Annual Meeting at an hour 
and place to be designated in the program. 

Section 2. Each Community Association, as 
defined in Article VIII, Section 1, shall be 
entitled to one delegate for the first twenty- 
five members and to one additional delegate 
for each additional twenty-five members or 
major fraction thereof. In the election of 
delegates from any Community Association 
having more than one delegate at least half 
of such delegates shall be classroom teachers. 
The first delegate elected from cach Commu- 
nity Association, each year, shall be a class- 
room teacher; provided that in cities in which 
separate Community Associations are formed 
by the grade teachers, the high school teach- 
ers and the administrative officers, this pro- 
vision shall not apply; and provided further 
that any Community Association may, by ex- 
press vote, at the meeting called for the se- 
lection of delegates, waive the provision re- 
quiring the selection of a classroom teacher 
as the first delegate. 
Representatives of the Commu- 
shall be elected within 


Section 3. 
nity Associations 


Articles VII and VIII 


Relating to the House of Delegates and Community Associations 





thirty days next before the Annual Meeting 
of this Association. 

Section 4. Delegates shall not be entitled 
to seats in the permanent organizations of 
the Assembly of Delegates until credentials 
in the form of a Certificate of Election shall 
have been approvel by a Committee on Cre- 
dentials, selected by the Executive Committee. 
This Certificate of Election shall set forth 
the names of at least a quorum of members 
present at the Community Association meet- 
ing and shall be signed and attested by its 
Chairman and Secretary. An appeal from 
the decision of the Committee on Credentials 
may be taken to the Assembly of Delegates, 
but in case of such appeal, the roll having 
the right to decide the appeal shall be the 
roll of uncontested delegates. 

Section 5. The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee shall call ‘theAnnual Meeting of 
the Assembly to order. The first order of 
business after the report and adoption of the 
Committee on Credentials, shall be the elec- 
tion of a permanent chairman. The Secretary- 
Treasurer of this Association shall be the Sec- 
retary of the Assembly of Delegates, but in 
his absence the Assembly shall choose a tem- 
porary secretary. 

Section 6. The Assembly of Delegates 
shall appoint a Committee on Necrology and 
a Committee on Resolutions in such manner 
that they shall be continuous bodies. Present 
members of these committees shall serve un- 
til the expiration of the terms for which they 
were appointed. No resolutions requiring ex- 
penditure of moncy shall be reported which 
shall not contain the clause “provided the un- 
appropriate funds in the Treasury of the As- 
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STATE OF MISSOURI 


State Teachers 
College 


SPRINGFIELD 


Full collegiate courses in all subjects. 


Opportunities for specialization in Home 
Economics, Agriculture, Kindergarten, 
Grade and High School Teaching. 


A Modern Commercial Department. 
An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. 
Courses by Correspondence and Extension. 


Fee ‘n any department $10 for the term. 


State Teachers 
College 


SPRINGFIELD 


sociation will justify such cxpenditure.” 

Section 7. One hundred and fifty members 
of the Assembly of Delegates shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Section 8. In all voting in the Assembly 
of Delegates each accredited delegate shall be 
entitled to one vote, but for the purpose of 
facilitating the roll call, the announcement of 
the vote shall be made by counties, except 
for St. Louis, Kansas City, and St. Joseph, 
which shal! be made by cities. The delegates 
from any Community Association present at 
the Assembly of Delegates shall cast the en- 
tire vote to which that Community Associa- 
tion is entitled in the Assembly. 

The article below gives full directions 
about the formation work of the Local 
Community Teachers’ Association: 


Article VIII—Local Organization 
Section 1. Any group of teachers, qualified 
as active members of this Association, to the 
number of twenty-five or more, may form a 
local organization to be an integral part of 
this Association and to be known by the 
name “Community Teachers’ Association:” 











Provided, That teachers in affiliating with a 























STICKIEST 


' PASTE in TOWN" 


A 


Product : 


ALSO IN 
PINTS QUARTS & GALLON CANS 
THE PRANG COMPANY 


CHICAGO ««s225: NEW YORK 














“Prang Products” You Need 


“ENAMELAC” 


The New 
“Enamelac” is 
wooden boxes, tin 
Cloth,” etc. It is waterproof and 
Made in 20 colors. Per can, 30c. 
“Enamelac Outfit,” in woed box, 6 cans ‘“‘Enamelac,” 
Shellac, turpentine, 3 brushes. Complete, $3.50. 


“PERMODELLO” 


The Permanent Modeling Clay. It Works Like Magic! 

“Permodello” is a wonderful Modeling Clay that 
keeps soft in the can and while working, but SETS 
like concrete when exposed to the air, and becomes hard 
as stone. It then takes decoration with ‘‘Enamelac” or 
“Liquid Tempera,” producing all kinds of beads, 
jewelry and other Art objects. Price, per pound can, 
75c. Beautiful circular free. 


PRANG WATER COLORS and BRUSHES 


The First and Still the Standard 
BOX No. 8—with 8 half pans of semi-moist colors, 50c. 
BOX No. 3A—with 4 hard cakes, 40c. 


Enamel 

work on toys, 
ivory, ‘“Oilette 
requires no firing. 


Air-Drying Art 
ideal for decorative 
cans, glass bottles, 


PRANG COLORED CRAYONS 


“Art Education Crayons,” Box No. 1, 8 colors, per 


- 2: Se. 2 eee : viene ae 
“Crayonex,” Box No. 3, 8 colors, per box, 15c. Peh 
SUIEIIED: . selasinunitcnddonunbiaaiienianashcconambenasdeaidie Perea ae - $21.60 


Send for new “Illustrated Prang Bulletin’ 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Colmnet Avenue. 


Chicago. 
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Community Association shall not go outside 
the county in which they teach. Nor shall 
any person belong to more than one Com- 
munity Association. Any group of teachers 
organizing a Community Association in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section 
shall notify the Secretary-Treasurer of this 
Association. Such notification shall be ac- 
companied by a list of names of the teachers 
forming the Community Association, by the 
names of the officers of the Community As- 
sociation, and by the dues to the State Asso- 
ciation for said teachers for one year, unless 
said dues have already been paid for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. If the Executive Committee, 
acting through the Secretary-Treasurer, finds 
that the names are those of bona fide active 
members, and that in its organization the 
proposed Community Association has com- 
plied with the provisions of this Constitution, 
it shall be recognized as an integral part of 
the State Association. 

Section 2. The officers of a Community 
Association shall consist of a Chairman, a 
Vice Chairman, and a Secretary-Treasurer, to 
be elected annually on the third Saturday in 
September. 
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Section 3. The officers of the Community 
Association shall perform the duties which 
customarily pertain to their respective offices. 
In addition, it shall be the duty of the Chair 
man, or, in his absence, of the Vice-Chairman 
immediately upon notice from the Executive 
Committee of this Association, to call to- 
gether the members of the Community As- 
sociation within the number of days stipu- 
lated by the Executive Committee to receive 
any communication from the Executive Com- 
mittee or to take a vote upon any proposition 
which the Executive Committee thinks advis- 
able to place before the Community Associa- 
tion. The result of the meeting shall be re- 
ported within one day by the Secretary of 
the Community Association to the Secretary 
of the State Teachers’ Association. The Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Community Associa- 
tion shall account to the Community Associa- 
tion for all funds paid to him, submitting an 
itemized account at least twice a year. He 
shall furnish, also at any time, any records 
or statements requested by the Executive 
Committee of this Association. In case any 
officer of a Community Association fails to 
perform his duty in accordance with the pro- 
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tions. 
jects in high schools. 


piano, voice and violin. 
activities : 





State Teachers College 


Maryville, Missouri 


Winter Term opens November 30, 1920 
Snoring Term opens March 1, 1921 
Summer Term opens May 30, 1921 


High grade standard collegiate work. 
efficient training for teachers in various public school posi- 
New four-year course for teachers of commercial sub- 
Enlarged department of music, offer- 
ing traming for supervisors of music and for students in 
New courses in dramatics. 
athletics, glee clubs, orchestra, literary societies, 
dramatic clubs, student paper, etc. 
tension service bulletin ready. 


TRA IRICHAIRDSON, President 





Thorough and 


Student 


Correspondence and ex- 
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visions of this section, his office may be de- 
clared vacant by the Executive Committee, 
and it shall be the duty of the Community 
Association at the next meeting to fill vacan- 
cies so created. 

Section 4. Twenty-five members of a Com- 
munity Association shall constitute a quorum 
to do business, provided that in any such As- 
sociation with less than fifty and more than 
thirty members, fifteen shall constitute a 
quorum, and that in any such Association 
with thirty members or less, ten shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 


(The following amendments to the Consti- 
tution will be proposed and voted on at the 
Annual Meeting of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association to be held in Kansas City, 
November 11, 12 and 13, 1920) 

Amendment No. 1— 


Amend Article VII, Section 
and By-laws of the Missouri State Teachers’ 


3, Constitution 


Association by striking out all of said sec- 
aion 3 and inserting in lieu thercof the fol- 
lowing new section to be known as “Section 
3:” “Delegates of the Community Teachers’ 
\ssociation 
of the Community 
held between August 1 and 
Amendment No. 2— 


shall be elected at any meeting 
Association 


November 1° 


Teachers’ 


Amend Article VILLI, Section 2, of the Con- 
stitution and Bylaws of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association by striking out all of 
the said section 2 and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following new section to be known as 
“Section 2:” “The officers of the Community 
Teachers’ Association shall be a chairman, 
vice-chairman, and_ secretary-treasurer who 
shall be elected annually between August 1 
and November 1. They shall hold office to 
August 1 and until their successors are elect- 


ed.” 


“THE TEACHER PRAYS” 


O Lord, I am one of your school teachers 

But I am only a human being, 

When the girl who lives in the house .near 
me went to France 

To do recreation work, 

And the girl who lives on the other side of 
me went to Washington 








VICTOR 
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Stereopticon 





Victor Patented Featherweight 
Slide Subjects 


ARE 


Educational Necessities 


The Motionless Picture Is the 
Educator of Nations 


Catalogue and Trial Terms Mailed on 
Application 


Victor Animatograph 
Company 


INCORPORATED 


226 Victor Bldg., DAVENPORT, 1OWA 
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And left her school to go into war work, 

You know how much I wanted to leave my 
school, 

To do something that was vital for my coun- 
try. 

And to be where everything was going on, 
But I thought that altho the other girls were 
getting more salary than I was, 

Someone would have to nurse Johnny Jone: 
thru long division, 

Someone would have to see that Sara Smith 
put on her rubbers, 

Someone would have to bind up cut fingers 
and comfort sore little hearts, 

Someone would have to be here to see that 
these little folks, 

Above all little folks of all times 
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Learned to be the right kind of citizens, 

For they will have to solve the problems of 
the world. 

And so I stayed. 

Does anyone care? 

Help me to go on feeling 
school is patriotism, 


that teaching 


Help me to feel that I am serving my 
country, 
And O Lord, it is hard, sometimes, 


But it wasn’t easy in the forward trenches, 

Help me to show the other girls 

That the best way to serve the country now, 

Is to be a good school teacher. Amen. 

(Author, Mrs. Margaret Brandenburg, in the 
Ohio Educational Monthly.) 











The New International Encyclopaedia 
24 VOLUMES—NEW EDiITION—80,000 ARTICLES 


The approved Encyclopaedia for High Schools and Graded Schools. 
are answered and sets are shipped direct to Schools and Libraries from our Western 
Schools may have the Encyclopaedia for imme- 


Branch Office in Kansas City, Mo. 


diate use, and make payment any time during the school year, 
writing for terms please mention the “School and Community.”) 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc., Publishers 


L. L. McSHANE, Manager Branch Office 





Inquiries 


if desired. (When 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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LAUGHTER 

Are you worsted in a fight? 

Laugh it off 
Are you cheated of your right? 

Laugh it off 
Don’t make tragedies of trifles, 
Don’t shoot butterflies with rifles 
Laugh it off 


I)oes your work get into kinks? 
Laugh it off 

Are you near all sorts of brinks? 
Laugh it off 

If enjoyment thou art after 

There’s no recipe like laughter 
Laugh it off. 
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A TEACHER AND HER PUPILS 


Saint Peter was receiving a group of new 
arrivals at the Pearly Gate. In answer to his 
piercing question as to what each of the 
group did for a living while on earth, the fol- 
lowing were the varied replies of six persons: 


The first man in line said: “On earth I was 
the representative of justice between man and 
man; I defended the oppressed and the un- 
fortunate, fee or no fee alike; I was a Law- 


” 


yer. 


The second said: “I brought the new-born 
babe into the world; I cured the sick, if cur- 
able; when cure was impossible, I lightened 
the pains of the sick and dying; I was a 
Doctor.” 


The third said: “I tried to help men and 
women to lead good lives; in prosperity, I ad- 
vised them to practice self-restraint; in ad- 
versity, I bade them hope; I preached God’s 
gospel; I was a Clergyman.” 


The fourth said: “I defended my country 
against her enemies within and without, at 
home and abroad; on the field of battle I 
faced death bravely; I was a Soldier, faithful 





The New Barnes Reader 


The Silent Reading Readers 


By Dressel, Robbins and Graff 


THE NEW BARNES READERS devel 
SILENT READING beginning in the First Gra& 
THE NEW BARNES READERS are the only 
Readers published that have made definite pm 
vision for standardized tests. 


THE NEW BARNES READERS are conten 
Readers and many of the selections have no 
appeared in any other series. 

THE NEW BARNES READERS are as nearly 
mechanically perfect as the modern bookmaker 
can make them. 

THE NEW BARNES READERS are pedagogic] 
when measured by modern standards developed] 
through scientific investigation and study. 


Monograph on Silent Reading 
by Supt. Dressel free to teachers 


The A. S. Barnes Company 


LAIDLAW BROS. 
Educational Publishers 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
1922 Calumet Ave 30 Irving Place 








Live Teachers Seek Fresh Energisers 


If you want the best and quickest action in arithme- 
tic, use these books— 


THE THORNDIKE ARITHMETICS 


By Edward Lee Thorndike, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


They get at the important things with- 
out delay and tie them to the daily life of 
the pupil. 


They are up to the minute in the appli- 
cation of home, school, farm, and industri- 
al experiences. 

They consider the powers of the pupil as 
well as his interests, and utilize both in 
the most skillful way to stimulate initia- 
tive, provoke clear thinking, and achieve 
results. 

THE SERIES 
Book One. Grades three and four.. 
Book Two. Grades five and six. 
Book Three. Grades seven and eight. 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 
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Special Catalogue 


FOOT BALL 


and 
Athletic Goods 


A Copy gladly mailed on request 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Recommended by the Pupils Reading 
Circle Board 


Each book attractively and durably bound in Vellum de Luxe cloth 





Games, Seatwork and Sense Training..... $.54 
What to Do for Uncle Sam 60 
Brownie Primer 

Circus Book 

Hawk Eye, An Indian Story 

Houschold_ Stories 

Little People of Japan 

Robinson Crusoe Reader 

Minerals 

Products of the Soil 

Manufactures 

Transportation 

Just Stories 


THE LITTLE CLASSICS SERIES—PRICE SIX CENTS PER COPY 
Large Tyre, Clear Frinting, Excellent Paper, Exira Strong Covers 


Aesop’s Fables, Little [fed Riding Hood, Story 


of Arc, Story of Washineto . hiig of the Golden 


mas Carol, Evangeline, ‘hanatopsis, Great Stone Face, 


Order these books from 


E. M. Carter, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri 


of the Christ Child, Story of Columbus, Story of 
Franklin, Story of Lincoln, Courtship of Miles Standish, Pi.d Piper of Hamlin aid Other Poems, Three 
Golden Apples, Enoch Arden, Legend of Sleepy Hollow, The Deserted Village, Rime of the Ancient Mari- 
ner, Jack and the Beanstalk lLobinson Crusoe, Christmas Stories, Story of Daniel Boone, Story of Joan 
River, Rab and His Friends, Rip Van Winkle, Christ 


Two Little Indians 

Story of an African Boy 
Nature Myths and Stories 
Second Brownie Book 

Three Little Cottontails 

Ab, The Cave Man 

Little Eskimo 

Among the Giants 

Child’s Garden of Verses 
Aunt Martha's Corner Cupboard 
Little People of the Snow 
Pied Piper and Other Stories 


Vision of Sir Launfal. Snowhbound 














MOTION PICTURES OF QUALITY 


Presented by 


The Chautauqua Motion 
Picture Bureau 


rs) 
Kansas City, Mo. 
209-10 K. C. Life Bldg. 


Pioneers tn selecting and furnishing motion pictures 
of exceptional merit. 


Classics, Character Studies and travel, our specialty. 
Distributers 


DeVRY PORTABLE PROJECTOR. 


Our plan will enable you to acquire a motion 
Picture equipment and «at the same time, give to 
your community pictures that instruct as well as 
entertain. Write for our 1920-21 list. 


A few of our popular numbers: 
The Man Who Forgot. Vanity Fair. 
(Robt. Warwick) The Chosen Prince. 
Les Miserables. The Hoosier Romance. 


Anthony and Cleopatra. (From poem by James 
W. Riley) 








to the Stars and Stripes!” 

The fifth said: “I successfully helped to 
make my country’s laws; I championed and 
voted for the greatest good to the greatest 
number; I was a Legislator!” 

The sixth member of that group was a 
woman, and when asked she said: “I was the 
teacher who introduced these five distinguish- 
ed gentlemen to knowledge. I guided their 
childish footsteps up the height of learning. 
I wore out on my poor salary. Relief never 
came to me, for my native State of Missouri 
has an old moth-eaten ex-wagon Constitution 
under which it is impossible to develop our 
public schools!” 

Central Missouri Teachers Association will meet at 
Warrensburg on October 14, 15 and 16. The president, 
Supt. W. M. Westbrook, of Marshall, is expecting a 
record attendance and an examination of the following 
summary of the program will convince all that the pro- 
gram merits such. Dr. Chas. H. Judd, director of the 
School of Education, Chicago University will deliver two 
addresses; Dr. Thomas Alexander, professor of Elemen- 
tary Education in yreabody College for Teachers will ap- 
pear on the program twice; Mrs. Anna Reed, Assistant 
Director General of Vocational Education in the U. 8. 
Department of Labor will deliver a lecture on “A Com- 
munity Problem” and one on “Vocational Guidance in 
High Schools;” Dr. Hieronymus, Director of Community 
Work for the University of Ulinois, will be present for 
two addresses 
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The State Department of Public Schools begins the 
school year with three new men on its force. Professor 
A. 8S. Boucher who comes from the superintendency of 
the DeSoto public schools will do the work of inspect- 
ing high schools done last year by Professor Hoech, now 
superintendent of schools at Overland, Mo. Superintend- 
ent L. Cole, for many years in charge of the 
schools of Richland, takes the rural inspectorship until 
recently held by Professor J. G. Pummill who has re- 
turned to the superintendency of the schools of Seneca, 
Mo. Professor Edw. Denny, formerly a teacher of St. 
Louis county, will another of the rural inspectors, 
taking the place of Professor Geo. P. Gilpin, is 
spending all of his time looking after his farming in- 
terests in Buchanan county. 


Geo. 


be 
who 


Miss Rosamond Root, of the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation in the Northeast Missouri Teachers College has 
been granted a of absence for a year’s work in 
Michigan University 


leave 


NOTES ON THE DISTRICT TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 

Northeast Missouri Teachers Association will 
at ten o'clock Thursday, Octoer 21, and will 
through Friday and until ‘noon Saturday. An 
strong program been arranged by President 
and the committee. The character of the 
such as will appeal not alone to teachers but to farmers 
and others interested in the problems of education 
Among the speakers from out of the State are to be 
Professor Giddings, Director of Public School Music, 
Minneapolis; Henry Wallace, of The Wallace Farmer, 
DesMoines, Ia., and E. M. Sipple, Supt. of Schools, 
Burlington, Towa Other prominent educators the 


convene 
continue 
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BASKET BALL 
GYM SUPPLIES 
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For 20 years the Leaders 


New Catalogue Now Ready 


Wholesale Prices to all Schools 
Write Today 


Leacock Sporting Goods Co, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Book for the Vocational Director 
and the Student 


IN THIS VOLUME YOU WILL FIND THREE THINGS OF INTEREST 


PART ONE—A line of “American” equipment for 

Cabinet Work. 
T 
operate woodworking machines. 

PART THREE—General specifications for woodwork- 
ing machines of great assistance to the man who 
is responsible for the writing of specifications for 
bids on equipment 


have been distributed among the teachers throughout 


classes to great advantage. We have a few left of the 


American Wood Working 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINES FOR 


series of Illustrations on how to 


WO—A 


3000 of These Books 


ry. Many instructors are using them in their 


on. If you haven’t one write for a copy. 


Machinery Co. 


ROCHESTER. NEW YORK 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
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WOMEN’S COATS 


Smart and Servicable 
FOR FALL WEAR 


$45.00 to $198.00 













We have the kind of Coats that are most 
appreciated by those who must venture out 
even in the most weather. Coats 
that are warm, serviceable, strictly smart, and 


inclement 





always reasonably priced. 









The popular materials include Tinseltone, 
Silvertone, Dolivia-Peachbloom, Suedine, Cor- 
dova and English Tweed, in all the season’s 
favorite colors, and the prevailing modes, in- 
cluding wrappy styles, with large plain cape 
collars, or tiered collars, or the more tailored, 
plain belted models, with the fur, or plain col- 
lar of self. All of these Coats are button 


trimed and have plain or fancy silk lining. 
Prices are from $45 to $198 each. 








If you are unable to come to the City and 
select in person one of the desirable Coats, let 
our Special Correspondence Bureau make the 
selection according to your specifications, and if 









the Coat is not satisfactory you may return it. Remember we are always ready 


to use our specialized service for the benefit of our teachers. 





(/llustrated) Silvertone Coat of Radium Blue with fancy stiching. Our 


price, $79.50. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING CORRELATED 


MUTUAL ADVANTAGES ARE QUICKLY OBSERVED when the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 
LESSON IS FOLLOWED IMMEDIATELY by THE PALMER METHOD SPELLING LESSON. THE 
PALMER METHOD WRITING LESSON conducted by a qualified Palmer Method teaches pupils how to 
use muscular movement in writing words, and the PALMER METHOD SPELLING LESSON may be made 
the connecting link between movement drill and automatic muscular movement handwriting 


shpele: ling through’ Genmarth 
Boumarsh. A through dpclling- 


The Palmer Method Spellers contain lists of words which were thoroly tested by New York City 
teachers. The plan of presentation is modern and thoroly practical. THE WORDS IN THE PALMER METH- 
OD SPELLERS ARE ALL in PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP, thus serving a double purpose—FIRST, 
enabling pupils to visualize quickly and efficiently the words in the kind of penmanship in which they 
will be expected to write them. This plan increases greatly efficiency in spelling. SECOND, giving ample 
material for auxiliary penmanship lessons, thus BRIDGING QUICKLY AND EFFECTIVELY THE CHASM 
BETWEEN MOVEMENT DRILL AND MOVEMENT WRITING. 

Eight Spelling Books—one for each grade. 

The A. N. Palmer Company is continuing its plan of teaching free, to teachers in whose classes 
Palmer Method Penmanship has been adopted, the mechanics and pedagogy of practical penmanship. We 
maintain in the ficld a large ferce of expert teachers of penmanship whose services are free to all 
school systems in which the Palmer Method of Business Writing has been adopted. 


The A. N. Paimer Companyw 


30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II! Pittock Building, Portland, Ore 
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MIKA DOxne2 ost 


Regular Lengths, 7 inches 
For Sale at your Dealer. Made in five grades 


Conceded to be the Finest Pencil made for general use. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


program are Supt. Jno. W. Withers, of St. Louis, State United States Commissioner of Education, P. P. Claxton 
Superintendent S. A. Baker, Prof. Geo. Melcher, of Kan- of Washington, D. C.” 

sas City; President E. L. Hendricks, of Warrensburg “The Southeast Missouri Association is composed of 
and Pres. Jas. Wood of Columbia. Strong departmental twenty-seven counties and about three thousand teachers. 
programs have also been arranged by the several depart- Visit our Association, meet our teachers, look over the 
ments. great plant of the Southeast Missouri Teachers’ Colles 
and view the most fertile spot of the globe.” 











Acting President Aulsbury, of the Southeast Associa- 
tion, says: 

“The Southeast Missouri Teachers Association will hold The Southwest Missouri Teachers Association will met 
its yearly session in Cape Girardeau, October 28, 29, 30. ,at Springfield on October 28, 29 and 30. The President 
A fine program is being arranged by the President and of the Association, Supt. J. Will Pierce, predicts from 
Secretary. Several noted speakers will appear on the the interest manifested in advance that they will bar 
program, among whom will be State Superintendent of the greatest meeting in the history of the Association. 
Schools, S. A. Baker of Jefferson City and perhaps He says of the program, “We have such men 48 Com- 
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THE WORK OF THE TEACHER 


by 
SHELDON EMMOR DAVIS, Ph.D. 
Formerly Director of the Department of -Education in the Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers’ College 


ADOPTED BY THE READING CIRCLE BOARD OF THE MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


As the basis for professional study by the teachers of Missouri throughout the 
coming year. 


It Emphasizes the Technical Responsibilities of the Teacher. 

It Concerns Itself with.the Problems of the Teacher as a Teacher. 
Approaches Educational Principles through the medium of Concrete Cases. 
Rich in Specific Helps and Devices that Have Stood the Test of Actual School- 


room Usage. 


A BOOK WITHOUT WHICH NO TEACHER’S PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY IS 
COMPLETE. A GUIDE, AN INSPIRER, A PROFESSIONAL AUTHORITY. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Avenue and 25th Street Chicago 






































ECONOMICAL, CONVENIENT, HELPFUL 


Missouri Selections for Reading in the Seventh Grade 
Missouri Selections for Reading in the Eighth Grade 


_ FIRST: These books contain selections called for in the Missouri Course of 
Study for careful study in each of the quarters of the seventh and cighth years. 
SECOND: The general suggestions given in the Missouri Course of Study have 
been applied directly and definitely to each selection. They are to aid the teacher 
in carrying out the requirements of the Course of Study. 
THIRD: The material here is in more economical form than it can be secured 


elsewhere. 
FOURTH: The matcrial is in more convenient form than in separate editions. 


FIFTH: Quarterly examinations in reading sent out by the Missouri State De- 
partment of Education are based on the selections which these books contain. 


Published by 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
2451-59 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 


These books may be obtained from 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary of Missouri Teachers’ and Pupils Reading Circle, 
Columbia, Missouri, at 90c each. 
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Thin Ss Eve School Needs! a ” 
° EM 
National Sweeping Compound Disinfectant No. 6 P. & V. Cleaner 
Absorbs and holds the dust. A : 2 disinf t. Vv For cleaning all painted and var- 
Cleans, brightens and polishes floors. wanenien No Prana nog For a nished surfaces. Especially usefw 
100 Ib. Grum.....ccccccccccce $2.85 | eral disinfecting purposes. for cleaning oiled floors that have 
Se Gk U.  edacccceceeesencs re become gummy. 
Se Gh By véunecosceseneses 00 An-du-septic Crayon i eaeaeaerrrers $1 40 per 1 
Less 5 per cent in 1,000-lb. lots. ],, oat ° nf rrr - 1.35 per a 
Per case of 25 gross......... $11.00 | 39 gal 1.20 
Superior Floor Oil _ Less 5 per cent in 6 case lots. | yesetscoectens Sy aE 
Reduces circulating dust to a te Alpha C B. & B. “Formeldehy e Fumigators 
minimum. Helps prevent the scat- pha Crayon Contains 61-3 oz. of 95 per cent 


tering of disease germs. Cleans and | Per case of 


polishes floor surfaces. 
$1. 





This oilér is made especially for 
oiling floors. It is very economical 





me MM nccceed $13.50 
Per 6 case lots, per case.... 13.00 


lis césanvenneend rrr BIE osc c 0000 e00esesnensced 2.00 
| RGR 90 per gal.| Haynes Noisless, Dustless Eraser | Per dozen.............+se.0s 2.80 
BO Gal..ccccese oveces 80 per gal. A quality product. We guarantee | Chicago Dollar Pencil a 
e Wiicecossnee eeec0e 72 per gal. | ittobe satisfactory, or your money | Price ..........eeeeeeeceecees 
ae 65 per gal. | back. ME -ot+dsneteesseancesadseds 

—_—____——— Pe WD vcvnsccpscvenceces $ 2.20 While they last! 
Acme Floor Oiler PO NE Sexainidwnaandmsaneee 22.50 


One is sufficient to 
ordinary school room. 


formeldehyde. 
fumigate an 





The World’s Best Floor Brush 
A high grade mixed bristle brush, 











and will last a life time. Alpha Liquid Hand Soap with reversible socket. Especially 
PEG, GIR ec cccccrecaccesees $3.50 Made from pure cocoanut oil, and | adapted for school rooms— 
—_—_—__—_—-~--—-—-— J is filtered under heavy pressure. 12-in., $2.85; 14-in., $3.00; 16-in., 
Johnson’s Sanitary Dusters DRL ncaa coneuccuconensue 2.00 $3.2 25; 18-in., $3.50; 24-in., $5.00. 
The only washable duster made. Ss “heeaenageecnel $1.80 per gar. 
Picks up the dust instead of scat-]10 gal. .............. 1.65 per gal. ~ National Pine ‘Disinfectant 
tering it. Price, per dozen...$12.50/30 gal. ....... ani 1.50 per gal. Made from pure pine oils. Hasan 
— - cos a agreeable odor, and is a powerful 
Northern Fiber Paper Toweis | disinfectant. 
Per case of 50 package, 150 tuwels Hayne’s. Blackboard Eraser Cleamer| por gal. ...... 0000 oc cee cece $2.00 
ee ee ,- acccaneeaacced $16.C0 | Works like magic—Gets all the dust.]| 5 gal.......... .1.80 per gal. 
4 Le ee 85] With bag, complete ready to attacr | 10 gal.......... 1.70 per gal. 
SN, I 6 n ccateaccsin 2.00} to electric socket ........ .. i ie Senne *.60 per gal. 











National Wood Renovating 


317-319 E. 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Manufacturers and Jobbers School Supplies 


Co. 














Washington, D. C.; President 
King of Oberlin College, President Blaisdale of Pomona 
California, Dr. Adams of Yale, President Clyde M. Hill 
of Springfield, Professor George Melcher of Kansas City, 
President A. Ross Hill of Columbia, Col. 8. B. Philpot 
of the United States Army, Camp Pike, Ark., and Miss 
Charl Williams of Shelby County, Tenn. Supt. John W. 
Withers of St. Louis will be with us also. Several 
other prominent speakers and educators are to be asked.” 


missioner P. P. Claxton, 


The meeting of the Northwest Teachers Association 
will be held at Maryville on October 14, 15 and 16. 
President Egbert Jennings of Kingsville has arranged a 
very interesting program. The principal out of the 
State speakers will be D. R. Chas. Judd, director of the 
School of Education of Chicago University, and O. H. 
Benson, for ten years head of the Boys and Girls Club 
work of the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture and now 
Director of Junior Achievement Bureau of the Eastern 
States League. A very strong musical program will be 
given and many of the county superintendents of that 
district will hold meetings of the teachers of their 
counties. 


T. J. Sachse, last year superintendent of East Prairie 
and superintendent elect of Perryville has resigned the 
latter position to accept at a much larger salary as 
principal of the high school at Greenville, North Caro- 
lina. 


has opened with 


Central College of Fayette, Missouri, 
the largest enrollment in its history. 


The Ford Educational Weekly No. 183, “Bubbles,” 
shows just how soap—both the dainty perfumed toile 
article and the coarser laundry soap, is manufactured i 
wholesale lots with immense machines handling all the 
operations so that manpower is almost entirely eliml- 
nated. 

It is an interesting process watching the big mixers 
in which the various oils are merged, then the drier 
which turns the soap into flakes. It is into these 
flakes that the various perfumed scents are put, and 
to be sure that the perfume is of the best there is & 
laboratory in which the different brands are blended 
From the flaky stage the soap is kneaded to make 
fine grained and then sent out in long noodle lengths 
which are in turn pressed into bars and then cut into 
cakes. The final process of wrapping is done by hand 
but otherwise no hands except the steel ones of the 
machines have touched the soap. 

The making of laundry soap and vanishing creams &f 
also described in the film. 

This instructive film is greatly enhanced by Ye? 
clever vignettes on each title showing a boy blowing * 
big bubble, and in the bubbles appear little comedy 
drawings of the use of soap. Some witty titles and 
these satirical vignettes add a comedy touch which # 
very pleasing. 


Rural Teachers of Cass County, Missouri, will recelt® 
an average salary of more than eighty dollars @ month 
according to a report published in the Cass Cou 
Democrat. - Of the eighty-one rural teachers whose sal: 
aries were reported, one will receive $120 per month; 
two will receive $110; eight $100; eleven $90; eleven $85; 
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good positions. 





‘These Fall Months 


are th: best time of the year for getting 
Free enrollment, per- 
sonal service, prompt results. 


Sterwart School Service 
Lincoln, Nebr. 











NORTHWESTERN 


Home office, 
Boise, Idaho 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
FREE ENROLLMENT 
POSITIVELY LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY 
The WEST desperately in need of teachers for emergency vacancies. 
Utah office, 
Salt Lake, City, Utah 


California office, 
Berkeley, Calif. 








fifteen $89; twenty-two $75; seven $70; three $65 and 
two $60, which is the minimum. While these salaries 
represent substantial increases over those of three or 
four years ago they are yet far below the rate neces- 
sary to attract and hold the high class of teachers to 
which such a county should aspire. 


The Primary Council will, as has been its custom, get 
its members and friends together for a luncheon during 
the State Teachers’ Association at Kansas City, Novem- 
ber 11-13. In the years past so large a number of 
people have been interested in the work of the Primary 
Council that it had been difficult to provide dining ac- 
commodations for all who wished to attend this function. 
Those who expect to attend will confer a favor on the 
committee if they will write a line to Miss Mary Pin- 
nell, Library Building, Kansas City, Missouri, telling her 
that they expect to attend this luncheon. 


Professor H. A. Phillips, after two years at Cornell, 
has returned to Warrensburg to continue his work as 
head of the Agricultural Department of the Teachers 
College there. He has spent the past two years teach- 
ing and working on his Ph.D. degree in Cornell and has 
finished his work for this degree. Central Missouri 
Teachers College and the entire State is to be con- 
ftatulated that they are to continue to have his services. 


D. W. Clayton as director of the educational depart- 
ment of the Savings Division of the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment for the Eight Federal Reserve District is carry- 
ing on a constructive campaign for the teaching of thrift 
in the public schools of the territory he serves, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas and that part of Missouri which lies 
Within the Eighth Federal Reserve District. Mr. Clay- 
‘on’s District is one of the leading ones of the United 
States in the thrift work done in the public schools. 


Beone Ceunty Public Schools are to have “Rally Day” 
™ October 22nd, in which ail the people of the county 





are asked to co-operate. The purpose of the meeting is 
three fold: to get the schools together for the purpose 
of getting acquainted; to show the pupils of the county 
the State University and the great educational advan- 
tages under which they are living; and to show the 
patrons some of the things the schools have done, are 
doing and intend to do in the future. The program of 
the day will begin with a grand parade of the schools 
of the county, each marching under a home-made ban- 
ner and led by the Columbia band. At the noon hour 
a basket dinner will be served and a few short ad- 
dresses delivered. The afternoon will be given over to 
athletic games and contests arranged in such a way as 
to permit each pupil, between the ages of five and six- 
teen to participate. Spelling contests and declamatory 
contests are to be features of the program. Supt. E. 
M. Mace of Rocheport is chairman of the program com- 
mittee and wishes each school in the county to learn 
to sing “America,” “Star Spangled Banner,” “Till We 


Meet Again,” and “Farewell To Thee.” 


R. E. Laidlaw, familiarly known as “Dick,” has moved 
back to Missouri from Effingham, Illinois, where he 
has been living for some time past. Mr. Laidlow and 
his brothers who are all well known to Missouri teach- 
ers now own the A. 8. Barnes publishing concern and 
“Dick” will be their regular representative in Missouri. 
His residence will be at Lawson where Mrs. Laidlaw’s 
people live. 





The School Boards and Teachers of Vernon County 
adopted the following resolutions in their meeting held 
on September 1: 

We, the members of the Vernon County School Boards 
and Teachers Association, in regular session in the city 
of Nevada, August 31, September Ist and 2nd, 1920, 
pledge ourselves to support and co-operate with any 
legislative action that will better equalize the burdens of 
taxation for the support of our public schools, and that 
will more evenly distribute the educational advantages 
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to be derived therefrom. We, therefore, instruct our 
committee to use their best efforts with our legislative 
representatives to be diligent and active in bringing 
about the supporting of such legislative action. 

We, as a body of teachers and school boards, want to 
go on record as considering any teacher unprofessional 
who does not become a member of the State Teachers’ 
Association and thereby show to the county and the 
state that he believes in better schools and will work 
to the best of his ability for their betterment. 


W. M. Welker, Superintendent of the Marble Hill 
school has resigned as president of the Southeast Mis- 
souri Teachers Association. Vice-President H. M. Auls- 
bury will serve as president in his stead. 

Eugene Fair, Professor of Economics in the North- 
west Teachers College, has been nominated as a candi- 
date for the legislature on the ticket of the dominant 
political party in Adair county. Professor Fair is a 
member of the Legislative Committee of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


Professor H. G. Swanson has been elected head of 
the department of Education in the Northwest Missouri 
Teachers’ College. Professor Swanson is a Missouri man 
but has spent several years out of the State, coming to 
Kirksville from Greenville, N. C. 

Professor Felix Rothchilds is 
east with the view of getting some suggestions for his 
extension courses in high school teaching and adminis- 
tration. Mr. Rothchilds believes that teachers should be 
trained in their work while they earn as well as for 
their work while they spend their earnings 





visiting schools in the 


Dr. Pyle writes another bock. The Book 
Missouri, has just issued a book 


Missouri 
Company of Columbia, 
entitled “‘The Teacher's Ideals of L fe and Happiness.” 
by Wiliiam H. Pyle of the University of Missouri. The 
book contains 109 pages and is a wholesome treatment 
of the subject. Dr. Iyle bases his discussions on the 
premise that the highest happiness comes from what we 
do, what we see and what we hear, hence the necessity 
of cultivating right forms of conduct and the ability to 
appreciate our environment, through the avenues of 
sight and hearing. These ideas are amplified in inter- 
esting chapters on Ideals of Work, of Play, or Democ- 
racy, of Nature, of Art and Beauty, of Morals and Re- 
ligion, and of Literature. Doctor Pyle believes that the 
controlling principles of life that go to make up the 
teachcr’s ideal are of far more importance than her 
knowledge of subject matter. Teachers, schools and the 
State will be benefited by a general reading of this 
book. 


WITH THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
By Mary Harmon Weeks 

The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
associations held its convention of 1920 at Madison, 
Wis., which gave the members an opportunity to meet 
our natienal chairman of education on his own stamp- 
ing ground. Dr. M. V. O’Shea is dean of education in 
Wisconsin University. 

For the first time in 18 years ,a new president was 
elected, Mrs. Frederic Schoff having asked to be re- 
lieved of the office. She was made honorary vice- 
president, and Mrs. Milton Higgins of Worcester, Mass., 
was chosen president. Mrs. Schoff has directed the af- 
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Remarkable Textbooks 


THE WINSTOR READERS 
Three State adoptions; 800 cities. 


THE SILENT READERS 
5 Books 


BETTER ENGLISH 
3 Book Language Series 


A NEW ARITHMETIC SERIES 
3 Books 


DE SANZE’S BEGINNERS’ FRENCH 
CHERUBINNI BEGINNERS’ SPANISH 
BOOKKEEPING FOR MODERN BUSINESS 

THE DAVID BISHAM SONG BOOK 

OUR COMMUNITY JUNIOR HIGH CIVICS 

OUR NEIGHBORHOOD JUNIOR HIGH RURAL CIVICS 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 

THT WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
250000 Copies Sold. Revolutionizes Word Study, 


Write us about these very unusual text books. 


JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


509 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


W.C. SEBRING. State Kepresentative, Springfield, Me, 











During the Rush Now 


don't forget about 
the Window shades 


Draper Cotton Quek 
Adjustable Win- 
dow Shades 


are fast becoming the 
standard all over the 
country. 

Let us know the num- 
ber and size of wi- 
dows in your school 
building and we will furnish you with estl- 
mates of cost for equipping it. 


PLEASE WRITE TO 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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girs of the Congress thru the most difficult period of teachers of Kansas City in the valuable co-operation of 
seating itself; has created from an unsystematized and parent-teacher associations in campaigns for better sal- 
mrecognized organization with branchcs in few states a aries. Ten thousand members of that city’s associations 
ody having 190,000 mémbers and branches in almost worked to spread an interest in the movement which re- 
wery state. It is recognized both in this country and sulted in an increase of $450 in each ward teacher's 
syroad as a tremendous influence for child welfare. salary. Now that a new effort for a new constitution 
She has gain:d us recognition and place in the National is to be made, so that it will be possible to give bet- 
fducation association and the National Convention of ter salaries in all places, it is good policy fer principals 
Superintendents, in the Federal Bureau of Education who have no parent-teacher associations to set about 
wd in many international movements for children. It getting them as quickly as possible that they may spread 
rmains to be seen whether any other woman can do the gospel of adequate pay for the tcachers of their 


3 much for the congress. Fortunately, we still may children. 

ave the wisdom and power of Mrs. Schoff at our dis- As a result of the fine music offered to the state 
psal. It now remains for us to make use of the ma- convention at Kirksville by the public school children, 
dinery she has created to extend the work more active- the Roundtree school at Springfield has organized an 
ly in all states, cities, towns and villages. orchestra. We have no doubt that other associations 
Missouri superintendents, principals and teachcrs in who had representatives at Kirksville have done the 


wery part of the state may take a lesson from the same thing for their schools. We should like very much 





Rhihywyme and Storw 


Primer and First Reader 
By Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blaisdell 
Authors of “Boy Blue and His Friends”, “Polly and Dolly”, “Tommy Tinker’s 
Book”, “Twilight Town”, “Pretty Polly Flinders”, “Bunny Rabbit's 
Diary’, “The Child Life Readers’, etc. 

This new primer uses the modern “‘story-approach’’ method, but improves on former applications of 
the method by restricting the vocabulary to a very moderate size. The striking feature of the book is the 
emphasis on phrasing. The main device by which the work is enlivened is the use of the Mother Goose 
rhymes, already well known to most children, and the repetition of these Mother Goose words and phrases 
In simple stories which children can understand and enjoy. The building of new words by a simple 
phonic analysis is a later feature of the work. The easy conversational style, with ample repetition, 
leads to that fluency which is the first essentials of good reading. The “Suggestions to Teachers” indi- 
cate various ways of conducting the primer work with spirit and of arousing and maintaining child interest. 

Forty-one illustrations by Clara E. Atwood, all in bright colors. Decorated cloth. 52 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN ANE COMPANY 


523 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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MERRILL’S GEOGRAPHIC READERS 


Agricultural and industrial. Graded for supplementary readers. Assist directly 
in the work the United States Department of Agriculture is doing 


Book One (Home Geography) third grade—60c 

Book Two (Our Occupations) fourth grade—60c. 

Book Three (The Industries of Man) fifth grade—70c 
Book Four (Our Country) s:xth grade—70c 


OUR BIRD BOOK LIFE AND LITERATURE 
A. C. Webb, Price, $1.00 READERS 
A definite plan for the study of our Superior in mechancial make-up, il- 
common birds, being a basal text for lustrations, attractiveness, interest and 
nature work and an excellent supplement- value of subject-matter. These Readers 
ary reader for regular class use from the embody fully the methods, material and 
fourth grade up. Two hundred and fifty- pedagogical principles agreed upon by 
six pages. Forty full-page illustrations, experienced educators as being the best. 
fourteen being in four colors showing Prices: Primer 52c; First Reader 65c; 
the natural coloring of the birds. Second Reader 60; Third Reader 65. 


PIONEER PUBLISHING CO. 


HANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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to hear about it 

An arrangement has been made with Dr. O'Shea, our 
national chairman of education, for a correspondence 
course for the education of parents. Any one who feels 
the lack of training for the proper development of her 
or his children and would like to join the course should 
write to Mrs. J. W. Fifield, 1024 Askew Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. Mrs. Fifield is making arrangements for these 
free courses whereby parents may stay at home and 
go to school too. 

The executive board of the Kansas City congress 
council will lay stress on mothers’ meetings and Parent- 
Teacher associations in churches. Mothers’ circles in- 
clude mothers of pre-school children and should cover 
in their programs questions on prenatal care and the 
care and training of children when training counts for 
more than at any later age. There should be a third 
as many such clubs at least, as there are Parent- 
Teacher associations in any community, since the aver- 
age number of pre-school children is one-third of the 
school population. Such a group could take the corre- 
spondence course and use the lessons for discussion in 
the meetings. The Parent-Teacher association in 
churches is an effort to bring about a closer coopera- 
tion between the home and the church—an effort to vi- 
talize the church work for children—Missouri Ruralist. 


The Executive Committee of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation met in Kansas City on September 20, and among 
other business transacted, appointed State Superintendent 
Sam A. Baker a member of the Executive Committee to 
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Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College 


Calendar for 1920-1921 


The fall term of sixteen weeks began Aug. 3, 
1920, and will close December 17, 1920. The winter 
term of sixteen weeks begins December 27, 192), 
and closes April 15, 1921. The spring and summer 
term of sixteen weeks begins Apri! 18 and closes 
August 5, 1921. Special summer term of eight weeks 
in 1921 begins June 13 and closes August §, 
Special twelve-week term in 1921 begins May 16 
and ends August 5. 

The College invites attention to its calendar a 
offering students an opportunity to enter beginning 
classes at frequent and convenient intervals. A full 
semester’s work can be done in each sixteen-week 
term. 

College courses are offered leading to the AB, 
the B.S. in Education, and the B.S. in Home Eco 
nomics degrees, and to the College diploma, 
which has the force of a life state certificate to 
teach in the public schools of Missouri. High 
school graduates may complete the requirements for 
the Regents certificate in two terms of sixteen 
weeks each. Students entering December 27, 1920, 
may complete a full year of college work by 
August 5, 1921. 








fill the vacancy caused by the death of Professor H. L. Send for Coe. sept naaigy solicited. 

Roberts. Mr. Melcher was appointed chairman of the W. S. SEAR NT, Pveeinen 

Committee for the unexpired term of Prof. Roberts. Care GIRARDEAU. 
MM 





McCONNELL’S MAPS 


Set 1 Geography, 42 Maps 


Set 2 Geography, 42 Maps ............. nae rah 38.90 
at So Bee, Ch. Di. Pig Se BD ok ca diasvvadicneans 38.00 
Set 4 History, Ancient and Classical, 44 Maps....... 38.00 
Set 5 History, Med., Mod. and Eng., 44 Maps..... . 38.00 


' Set. 8 Geography, 25 Maps ... 
OUR OFFER 


May we send you one of these sets of maps for exami- 
We will send it by parcel post, and if 
you do not want to keep it after you have examined it, let us 
know and we will send you postage for its return or you may 
This is a large country and 


nation and approval? 


send it back by express collect. 
we cannot get enough salesmen under the present conditions. 


May we send you a set? 


| 213-231 Institute Place 
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. $38.00 


SALESMEN WANTED 


McConnell Map CoOr., notine. 


CHICAGO, ILL.. 
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1920 PRIMARY EDUCATION __ ‘9?! 


Year 1920-21 a Crucial One. 

There will be more young and inexperienced teachers in our schools than ever before. 
We want to keep them there. We must make all the conditions as easy and inspiring for 
them as possible. We must make the rewards tangible. For the year 1920-21 is going to 
be a crucial one so far as the schools are concerned. 

Week by Week Outlines. . 

In view of all these circumstances, Primary EpucaTion will follow an arrangement 
which differs somewhat from its usual one. As a rule we avoid material that is too 
minutely organized so that little is left to the individual initiative of the teacher. But we 
realize that hundreds of teachers with, little or no Normal School training will need just 
such carefully prearranged outlines of work if they are to be saved from failure. There- 
fore, the principal of a primary school in a mid-western city has made a set of week by 
week outlines covering all the chief subjects taught in the first four grades of the 
schools, telling the young teacher what stories to use, what pictures to study, just what 
steps to accomplish in number work, reading, and the other subjects that are taught in 
every primary school, as well as constructive seat work to be used in connection with 
them. Of course the teacher of experience, or one who brings a well stored mind to her 
task, will be able to enrich such a program very greatly, but lacking this, she will accom- 
lish much by simply following the outline faithfully from week to weck 
Arithmetic Lessons. 

The arithmetic lessons will be in the form of a series of problems for the fourth 
grade adapted to the seasonal interests of the children. Fourth grade teachers will also 
like the seat work, language and dictation lessons, based on Anderson’s fairy tales, to be 
published each month. 

Story Teller’s Page. 

The Story Teller’s page, also, will contain a series of Animal Stories, particularly 
suited to third and fourth grades. This department will be as rich as possible in folk 
tales, legendary stories, etc., illustrated, when possible, by famous pictures and music 
French Singing Games. 

From England has come a set of French singing games with music and excellent 
tuneful translations. Directions for their use are very explicit and they have all proved 
popular with little first and second graders. 

Cut-Outs, Songs and Posters. 

Miss Ash will send us more cut-outs for every month, illustrating some one of the 
stories given in the same issue. As a surprise, we have a most engaging set of illustrated 
songs, and poster pictures based on old rhymes. 


All Rural Teachers Primary Teachers 


The most perplexing problems of the rural teachers are in the lower grades. The success of your 
schools is made or lost in the first few months of your work. When your schools start in September 
you need help with your beginners and lower grades, as the correct methods in these grades are essential 
to the further work of the chiidren. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION is the recognized authority on all primary work. 

The EYE, the EAR, the HAND, the HEART. The training of these for useful 
service constitutes the rrocess of education. By word and picture Primary EpucaTIon 
gives materials and methods for this training, and furnishes the inspiration for using 
them to the very best advantage. 

Study the illustrations. Note the things taught through the eye. These illustrations 
are far superior in real educational value to anything that can be secured elsewhere, and 
as such are appreciated and used by the really successful teachers. 

Search the desks of the first-class, worth-while teachers and what do you find? 
Prermary Epucation. SUBSCRIBE Now! 

You will have an abundance of material for— 

READING, DRAMATIZATION, POEMS, LANGUAGE, STORIES, AND STORY TELLING, DRAWING, 
PICTURE STUDY, POSTERS, QUOTATIONS, ENTERTAINMENTS, MONTHLY EXERCISES, NUMBER WORK, 
ARITHMETIC, GEOGRAPHY, NATURE STUDY, GARDENING, AGRICULTURE, SEWING, BUSY WORK AND 
SEAT WORK OF ALL KINDS. 





EpucaTionaL Pusiisuinc Co. 
2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which please send Primary Epucation for one year beginning September, 1920 
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For Grammar Grade Teachers we publish Popular Educator. A local agent wanted in each county of Missouri. 
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